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If the country generally has been visited with the 
same series and quantities of rains as have fallen to the 
lot of farmers in this region, we apprehend that much 
corsa yet remains to be planted, and that much of the 
seed that has been put in the earth has rotted through 
the excess of moisture and the absence of heat; 
while in other locations owing to the long continued 
and soaking rains the cut worms have been rife in 
destroying the plants which had come up. It is, 
however, fortunate, that Providence in the allotment 
of our climate has so far favored us, that there is yet 
time enough left to the provident to prepare his 
ground, ifthat still remains to be done, put in his 
seed,and make acrop. In saying this we do not 
speak at random, but advisedly, for we recollect very 
distinctly that some ten years ago we did not finish 
getting in our crop of corn till the 2d of June, and 
yet realized a very fair return for the toi! and sweat 
we expended in its cultivation. We mention the 
fact in order that none may despond, and that all who 
may not have got their corn in may busy themselves 
to get through their labors, and be animated by the 
confident hope of meeting a generous reward both in 
quantity and price. Of the first we do not entertain 
the least fear, if the ground be either natarally rich, 
or well manured, provided the corn be kept clean 
during its growth; nor are we less sanguine of the 
latter unless the altered relations of our country 
should interrupt the auspicious prospect of a grow- 
ing European appetite for corn bread. 

With these prefatory remarks we will turn to the 
details of what should be done 

On tHe Farm. 

Corn.—We have already said that it is still in sea- 
son to plant, and we will add the sooner the crop is 
pitched the greater will be the chance of success. 
We have so often laid before our readers our views 
with respect to the proper plan of cultivating this 
fest of all grain crops, that it would be 
to repeat them, and we will content ourselves with 
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vi ing. 


the office of ‘teles down | a few pes rules for 
the observance of those who may be ambitious to har- 
vest a generous yield—plough deep—pulverize the 
ground thoroughly and until the tilth be as fine as 
roller and harrow can make it—manure liberally— 
and keep the plants clean from their first breaking 
ground until the crop be laid by, taking care not to 
lacerate the roots with the plough after the first 
working, as every such laceration tends to curtail 
product. If owing tocireumstances, there should be 
any corn-grower who may not have it in his power 
to put ina full measure of manure at the time he 
commits his seed to the earth, Jet him bear in mind 
that a half shovel full at the first or second hilling, if 
given to the-hill will promote the growth of the plants 
and ensure the formation of grain, and the more es- 
pecially may he rely upon these effects, if tohis man- 
ure he adds but the slightest traces of ashes and plas- 
ter, the first tocombine with and convert silex into 
the silicate of potash, and the latter to attract and 
husband ammonia. 

Fall Potatoes.—It is full time for every oue who 
desires to succeed with this excellent root to be get- 
ting his ground ready for planting. So far as our 
experience goes we feel justified in saying that the 
early planted most always succeeds best. and yields 
the heaviest crop. As the rot has despoiled many a 
thrifty farmer of a moiety at least, if not more of his 
anticipated product, we would advise all to use pre- 
ventive means. These are to be found in a soak 
made of salt and copperas, in which the potatoes 
should be immersed for a few hours, and as the sets 
are cut they should be dried in lime or plaster. 
Should fears be entertained of the disease, at the time 
of the first working, a mixture of lime and salt, in the 
proportion of 2 bushels of the former to 1 of the Jat- 
ter, should be sown over the hills or rows. The quam. 
tities named will be sufficient for an acre, but let. no 


one deceive himself with the conceit that he eam, 


make a good crop of potatoes unless he shall give 
them a full dose of manure, and keep them clean 
until they are in blossom ; for they delight in cleanli- 
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ness apd fat diet. If the barn-yard does not contain 
a supply of manure, a very good substitute may be 
found in the woods-mould, which should be aided by 
being mixed with, say half a bushel of lime to each 
cart-load, which should be thoroughly incorporated 
together. 

Milch Cows.—In a good pasture, the farmer, who 
may be so fortunate as to have one, has an ample re- 
source for his Cows to feed upon during summer and 
early fall; but as it is the interest of all who may de- 
sire to have good supplies of butter, cream and milk 
through the winter and early spring, so should it be 
their duty to take time by the forelock and Jay the 
ground-work of securing to themselves succulent 
food during these periods. ‘Two acres in beets, car- 


rots, or parsnips would furnish a dairy of 20 cows. 


with a feed or twoa day from the middle of Novem- 
ber till the last of April, which, provided the cows 
be warmly quartered would keep them well to the 
pail. It is a fact which cannet be too strongly im- 
pressed upon every farmer, that a warm stable and 
a good bed for his cows will save at least one-third of 
the usual quantity of food. 

Pumpkins.—Though it is full late, pumpkins may 
still be planted with a certainty of their growing and 
ripening. Therefore put in an acre to feed your 
hogs and milch cows in early fall. But recollect 
that they require a rich loam, or sand, and to have 
plenty of nutritive manure given them. 

Ruta Bagas.—It is time to get in this excellent 
root. Let the seed be soaked twelve hours in oil of 
some kind before being planted, and as you drain 
off the oil, dry them in lime, ashes, or plaster. They 
are cultivated like all other roots—in drills. 

Mangel-wurzel and Sugar Beet.—We have ever 
been the advocate of root culture, and each succeed- 
ing year’s experience but serves to justify the cor- 
rectness of our opinion upon this subject, for we have 
so often witnessed the fact that comfort always a- 
bounded in that farmer’s family who had been provi- 
dent enough to grow roots to feed his milch kine 
through winter. We, therefore, seize the occasion 
to state that the present is the time to put in these 
roots. Inthe preparation of the seed,we would 
prescribe the same treatment as we have for that of 
Ruta-baga. 

Carrots and Parsnips.—This is a good period to put 
in these old fashioned but excellent roots and let us 
be indulged with the remark, that he who desires to 
have rich milk and butter through the winter, should, 
by all means put in as much ground as will enable 
him to give to each of his cows in milk a peck, night 

and morning, of either the one or the other of them. 
By attending to our advice now, you may ena- 
ble your good lady to supply your table through- 
out the winter with butter as delicious as that noted 
as May butter. Corn stalks and marsh hay as win- 
ter food for milch-cows, may answer indifferently 
well to keep the skin and bones together, but he that 


| Statified in winter, add, bh} way of an anchovy, some- 

thing of a more succulent and milk secreting natur 
|—these elements may be found in pumpkins and 
beets, and perhaps, more especia]ly-in parsnips and 
carrots. 

Millet.—There are we know many who raise but 
little hay, and chiefly rely upon fodder for their 
horses, and corn tops and shucks for their cattle. 
To all such we would observe, that millet, if grown 
in arich loamy soil, or one enriched by manure, will 
yield from 3 to 4 tons of good hay to the acre. Be- 
sides the hay it will give some fifteen or twenty 
bushels of grain, which if ground makes most excel- 
lent food for either horses or milch cows. The time 
of sowing is from the 10th to the 2:)th of this munth; 
| the quantity of seed to the acre is half a bushel. 

Broadcast Corn.—To provide against short com- 
mons for your milch cows in the parched pastures 
of August, prepare an acre or two of ground, by ma- 
| buring it with a heavy hand, plough deep and spare 
not the harrow, then sow upon each acre 4 bushels 
of corn, harrow it in well and pass the roller over it. 
By so doing you may enable yourself to yard your 
milch cows from the beginning of August till frost 
| comes, with an assurance that your patch of broad- 
| cast corn will keep them deeply to the pail, while 

you will be largely adding to your stock of manure. 
| But before you begin to yard your cows, cover it 
witn some six inches of mould and Jeaves, from the 
woods, and take the trouble to add two or three in- 
| ches of the same materials every two or three weeks. 
By doing so, by frost time you will have a stock of 
the very best manure. 

Clover.—The best way to make good clover hay 
and prevent the leaves from falling off, is to cut when 
fresh in blossom, cure it in cocks, and salt it in the 
mow, in the proportion of a peck to the ton. 

Turnips.—It is too early to sow the winter crop of 
turnips, but nota day too soon to begin to provide 
the manure to putthem in with. Haveyoua full supply 
on hand? No: then send your cart into the woods 
and haul in as much leaves and mould as will make 
a good big pile—spread this, cover it with an equal 
quantity of cow dung, mix the whole thoroughly to- 
gether, put it in heap; turn it over twice before you 
mean to use it, and when you are about to sow your 
turnip seed, mix with each 20 cart loads, 10 bushels 
of ashes or lime. When your turnip plants first 
come up, sow over them each morning, while the 
dew is on the ground lime enough to dust the plants, 
until they get into the rough leaf, and you may bid 
defiance to the fly. Make it a point to sow your tur- 
nip seed from the 20th to the 26th of July, and you will 
be sure to get a good crop, provided you give to the 
earth plenty of manure. 

Buckwheat.—Be sure to have a patch of this, and 
when you are threshing out the grain, take care of 
the straw, as it makes a most excellent hay for milch 


cows. 
Harvest Tools.—See that these are in the very best 











delighteth in rich, bigh flavored butter, must, to be 





order, and where you can lay your hands upon them. 
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[For the American Farmer.] 


ah AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
me Mr. Editor :—The testimony of a * Virginia Far- 
and mer,” (American Farmer for May,) in commenda- 
and tion of the fabrication of agricultural implements in 
the North, and his remark, that ‘‘the annunciation of 
but some new and wonder-working machine, or essential 
heir modifications of some old implement pertaining to our 


important crops, is there an almost every day oceur- 
ttle. rence,” is but a generally acknowledged fact; while 
his description of the Centre-Draught Plough of 
Prouty & Mears, “working so easily as almost to dis- 
Be- peuse with a team, and with a draught so perfectly 
Centre, as scarcely to require a holder, while its pul- 





Mr. Prouty was a practical farmer. He saw the 
objections to the old-fashioned plough—his ingenious 
mind set about devising means, whereby the power 

' of draught might be greatly lessened, the liability to 
| wear, in certain parts more than others, obviated, 
the labor of managing greatly diminished, and at the 
same time, doing the work infinitely better; and well 
has he done it. And when bis improvement shall be 
| generally adopted by farmers, and its merits justly 
| appreciated, Mr. Prouty will be ranked among the 
greatest benefactors of his age And although some 
| of his contemporaries may.injure him by unjustly 
| interfering with his rights, and appropriating to them- 
| selves some of the fruits of his ingenuity—they can 
| 





enty verization of the soil is so perfect as to render spade- | UCVe® Tob him of his well earned fame—Posterity 
cel. labour useless,” is highly Aran arene _— true | Will do justice to his memory. And the approbation 
time to the letter. Not so, however, his animadversions | *"¢ Magnificent testimonial of one of the most pow- 
; ’ ray : erful and enlightened Monarchs of Europe, is but a 
nth: «on the prices paid for these articles, if applied to the abe { what 2 f hi 
, charges on these Ploughs, the very gearmg of which past aote m b> - ioe yas —_ © yp sll be 
will be found far more expensive in their getting up, tle ribcrag omer of his invention shal.ge 
seg than the whole cost of many of those brought into = y oahétinn — ‘oti f th 
ures the market in competition. “The materials of which | _,.,.4™ @ware Shat iny strong convictions o Plo vast 
ma- the Prouty Ploughs are made, and their substantial | me “ tarsers = this 8 Benen in the bir 
pare and masterly construction render them particularly | fa ae Se ee eee 
4 F rt apt | travagant terms of the merits of the Inventor. But 
hels [earns Sor Ganemnl ene,” Wapahends of Sores NGM! have known Mr. Prouty ; you have been familiar 
: ing been cultivated by them the present season, at an J ith th “Fag gy Be J fully ¢ wr 
ie expense of a cent an acre, for blacksmiths’ bills— | et vy e his i ema “sa be y appreciate ” 
your True, however, it has fallen to the Jot of this plough | nat vas shi nied oft ae P ess seeped } 
frost to take more premiums at contested trials than any li oe a it th ¥. . sean eptiiveuantll o omad 
oad. other now in use; but one hardly knows how to pre- | 17 S@7!NS, Math ' . hieft b ore wide aa an — 
. vent these occurrences, if such trials are persisted in; | appropriate to that object, but a single tithe of what 
hile eadhapa- : ; ’ | this improvement in the Plough has saved them, in 
so, I suppose the patentees will have to submit to the oe : y a 
jure. “sobriquet attached to it.” | the cultivation of and better condition of their farms, 
r it But my present wish is, to call your attention to a | it would raise a monument to his memory, which 
the letter, which Elias Phinney, Esq. of Lexington, Mass. | — wee be pe os beauty, in grandeur and 
ie has addressed to the editor of the Boston Cultivator, | (U'@bility, by any that have been ereeted to the 
> in - é _; | memory of the greatest benefactors of mankind. 
eks. on the subject of the Prouty plough, and to request With areal ensiath: 8 tei. ae eee 
_v its insertion in your next, confident that your corres- on x ‘ ’ . De pes, Felt, 
k of pondent will thank me for furnishing such ample 7 we I BHINNEY 
corroboration of his opinion on the merits of a plough, : 4 ? 
ha confessed by all ‘the best plough known in this coun- . 
“ts try for Soest of work and pulverizing the soil.” [For the American Former.) 
‘he Baltimore Co. P. D. GUANO. 
Lexington, Mass., February 25th, 1845. Mr Editor:—There is a discrepancy in your last, 
[ To Mr. James Pepper, which ] wish to see reconciled in your next. At 
a Dear Sir:—You ask my opinion of the “ Centre | page 342 (article from ‘British Farmers’ Magazine,” 
vide Dravent Proven.” 1 give it freely, and in few | subject, Guano,) it is said, ‘‘all artificial grasses and 
pply words. If my opinion of its merits, will, in any clovers are to treated the same as meadow land ; 
ods measure, induce my brother farmers to adopt this, | and although the inerease of grass will be very con- 
ake in preference to avy other plough now in use, I shall | siderable indeed, the after math and hay taken out 
ual feel that I have rendered an important service to the | of the field is not of coarse quality, neither does it 
public,-and, at the same time, contributed my share | injure the crops for the next year ;” while at page 
dud toward the discharge of the debt of gratitude due to | 348, in a communication to the Farmer’s Cabinet it 
you the Inventor of this invaluable improvement, in an | is observed, “the principal constituents of Guano 
our _implement of so great importance to agriculture. different from most manures, are those which pow- 
hels Faare, for twenty-five years past, personally su- | erfully fit it for grain ; and whoever uses it for any 
first perintended my own estate, part of which { have an- | other purpose, could save his money by dispensing 
th nually had under the plough. I have tried English, | With it, and using cheaper and more accessible ma- 
: Scotch, and every variety of American ploughs, and | nures. Many complaints will be made by those who 
nts, presume I shall be excused for sayiug, that I consi- | use Guano -_ vegetables, while those who use it 
bid der myself a competent judge of their relative value | on grain, will be well satisfied with its effects."— 
tur- in the hands of farmers. The application of the | And so the doctors differ, we see. D. L. 
will “Centre-Draught” principle to the plough, by Messrs. | Eastern Shore. 
the Prouty & Mears, is, unquestionably, the greatest im- 
provement that has been made in the Implement} Cure For Wuoorme Coveu.—A te 
since its first invention. The remedy for the long | of castor oil to a teaspoonful of molasses, Give.a 
and existing evil of having the whole resistance on one | teaspoonful of the mixture whenever the is 
e of side of the line of draught, and the necessity of pla- | troublesome. It will afford relief at once, and in 
lich cing the centre of resistance exactly on the line of | a few days it effects a cure. The same medicive 
ess pe ted itself to the philosophical | relieves croup, however violent the attack.— 
ms ind of Davin. Provrr. Nat. Intelligencer. sake lt 
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GUANO—ITS ANALYSIS—ITS VIRTUES AS 
A MANURE—COMPONENT ELEMENTS, 
HOW TO PREVENT LOSS, AND HOW TO 
USE IT. 

The discrepancy pointed out by our correspondent 
“D. L.” between the views of the writer of the arti- 
cle in our last number, copied from “ The British 
Farmers’ Magazine,” and those of the author of that 
copied from the ‘‘ Farmers’ Cabinet,” struck us at the 
time of publication. The sentiment advanced by 
the latter writer— 

That “the principal constituents of Guano, differ- 
ent from most manures, are those which peculiarly 
fit it for grain; avd whoever uses it for any other 
purpose, could save his znoney by dispensing with it 
and using cheaper and more accessible manures,” 
we looked upon at the time as utterly heterodox, 
neither justified by the lights of any experience gain- 
ed by well directed experiments, nor sanctioned by 


the principles of seience. 
Let us see of what Guano consists. We will take 


the analyses of two distinguished chemists, those of 
Voelckel and Klaproth. According to their analyses, 
the following are the constituent elements of Guano: 


YOELCKEL. KLAPROTH. 
Parts. Parts. 

Urate of Ammonia, . 9. 16. 
Oxalate of Ammonia, 10.6 0.0 
Oxalate of Lime, 7 12.75 
Phosphate of Ammonia, 6. 0.0 

Do of Ammonia, & Magnesia2.6 0.0 
Sulphate of Potass, 95 0.0 

Do of Soda, 3.3 0.0 
Chioride of Sodium (com. salt) 0.0 0.5 
Chloride of Ammonia, 4.2 0.0 
Phosphate of Lime, 143 10. 
Clay and Sand, 4.7 32. 
Undetermined organic substan- 

ces, of which about 12 pr ct. 

is soluble in water, a small 

quantity of soluble salt of iron, 

water 32.53 28.75 


Thus it will be perceived that Guano is “different 
from most manures,” and is also different in itself; 
but however those results may vary, it is evident 
from the exhibit of substances comprised therein, 
that it is a valuable manure for nearly if not all the 
cultivable plants. That improperly conducted ex- 
periments of its use to other crops than those of the 
family of grain, may have failed of producing benefi- 
cial effects, is no proof of its want of efficiency, but 
of the absence of skill in those who made them.— 
Now let us see of what the elements are comprised. 

The Urate of Ammonia is a compound formed of 
Uric acid (a salt found in urine) and ammonia—and 
as most intelligent persons do know, Ammonia may 
be said to be that principle in horse dung which gives 
out the strong pungent aroma which is so offensive 
in horse stables to the sense of smell, but so quicken- 
ing to vigorous vegetation in its application to plants 
—that principle which, when generously dispensed 
to the corn hills, forces the growth of the plants so as 
to enable one almost to'sec them grow—of a certain- 
ty, to hear them do so of a still night, as we can 
testify. 





2. The Oxalate of Ammonia, is a compound of Ox- 
alice Acid and Ammonia. Oxalic acid is that princi- 
ple which imparts to sheep sorrel its acid taste—and 
there is certainly nothing in the compound calcula- 
ted to impair the efficacy of the nutritious principle 
which lies at its base ; for ammonia in any form sus- 
ceptible of decomposition is well known tu be an en- 
ergetic feeder of the soil. 

3. Oxalate of Lime, is a compound of Oxalic Acid 
and Lime, and surely there is nothing in the former 
to interrupt the beneficial effects of the Jatter. 

4. Phosphate of Ammonia is comprised of Phosphor- 
ic acid, (the principle which renders bones valuable) 
and ammonia, either of which rank among the very 
best manures. 

5. Phosphate of “Ammonia and Magnesia.—This is 
a double salt—ammonia and magnesia united with 
phosphoric acid—the tria juncta in wno—the three 
joined in one—making an essential component of ev- 
ery fertile soil. 

6. Sulphate of Polash.—A compound formed of 
Potash and Sulphuric acid. The first the great princi- 
ple which renders ashes available alike to the soap- 
boiler, and to the agriculturalist, it being the base of 
lye to the former and that of the silicate of Potash to 
the other, while the latter is that great principle in 
Plaster, which gives to it its wonder-working pow- 
ers of attraction, absorption, and fixity. 

7. Sulphate of Soda or Glauber Salts is formed of 
Soda, (the oxide of Sodium) and sulphuric acid,— 
this substance, in its combined form, has been used in 
Europe with the best results for agricultural purposes, 
and is there considered as being very nearly equal 
to calcined gypsum—(burnt Plaster). 

8. Chloride of Sodium is composed of chlorine and 
sodium, but as the trace of itin Guano is so minute, 
its influence cannot be potential either for good or 
for evil, and therefore requires no remark. 

9. Chloride of Ammonia, is generally supposed to 
be a hydrochlorate or muriate of ammonia. If the 
former, it is a compound of chlorine and ammonia— 
if the latter, hydrochloric acid and ammonia—now, 
hydrochloric acid is nothing more than common ta- 
ble salt dissolved with sulphuric acid—and certain- 
ly that, when combined with ammonia, would even 
on application alone, be found of infinite value in the 
fertilization of the soil; but when acting in combina- 
tion with some 8 or 10 other fertilizing bodies, its 
virtues must be greatly increased. 

9. Phosphate of Lime.—In this is to be found, phos- 
phoric acid, the substance which, existent in bones, 
gives to them their great virtue as*’manure, and lime, 
a substance which every farmer comprehends, and to 
which but few are unwilling to accord vast and 
mighty powers of improvement, as applied to the 
soil. 

Of the remaining ‘substances, as the learned An- 
alysts have not traced them to their original elements, 
we of course can say nothing. But before we close 
this article we will make a remark or two upoa 
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Guano in its aggregated elements. Ammonia, when 
liberated is of a highly volatile nature, perhaps the 
most so of any other body. The chemists by Analy- 
ses have been enabled to detect from 8 to9 per 
cent. of pure ammonia in Guano. By the smell any 
one may detect it on going on board a vessel, or into 
aroom where it may be, even after a passage of 70 
or 90 days; may it not then be fair to presume, that 
besides the quantities of ammonia in various forms 
which are detected by analysis, that the other con- 
stituent substances, by decomposition are calculated 
to, and do continuously produce ammonia? If this 
be the case, then, as there must be loss from vola- 
talization, in the usual manner of keeping Guano, 
would it not be well periodically to arrest it? This 
could be done by sprinkling a solution of sulphuric 
acid to 12 !bs. of water, mixing the whole together. 
The periods of applying the solution would be, when- 
ever the odour of the Guano indicated that decom- 
position was going on, and ammonia being formed 
and escaping. By this process, the sulphate of am- 
monia would be formed, a very soluble salt, and one 
of whose agency in the fertilization of the soil 
would be found emirently useful. 

To conclude—Guano should never come in con- 
tact with the seed planted—it should always be cov- 
ered when applied, and should be mixed with loam 
from the woods, Plaster, Pulverized Charcoal, 
weak solution of sulphuric acid, or the sulphate of iron; 
the two latter articles can be had at 2c. per lb. 
and we believe that 10 Ibs. mixed with: 120 Ibs. of 
water would be sufficient for 100 Ibs. of Guano. 


USE OF GUANO. 


Mr. Editor—Sir: I have read with surprise, direc- 
tions given in many of the numbers of the Farmer, as 
to the manner in which Guano should be used, a- 
mong others that of mixing it with ashes, when at the 
same time chemical gentlemen and others who have 
given the subject some attention, say that we must 
not in any case use it in connection with ashes ; why 
in the face of experience should any thing be re- 
commended, which is known to be injurious or at 
least worthless. Let us hear your opinion if*you 
please. , 

Baltingge, May 19, 1846. 


REPLY TO “H,” ON THE USE OF ASHES 
WITH GUANO. 

In reply to our correspondent “H” we would re- 
mark, that although we cannot agree with him that 
“ashes” used in combination with ‘ Guano” would 
prove “worthless,” yet we feel very certain that it 
might be injurious—and in this way. The carbonate 
of Potash, which is the active principle in ashes, be- 
ing a stronger base than ammonia, (one of the most 
active principles found by analysis to exist in Guano) 
would liberate the ammonia and cause it to be driv- 
en off from the other elements with which it is found 
united, and to the extent of that abstraction, would 
its virtues be lessened. This effect is however very 
easily obviated, by a resort to the mixing either of 














four substances with the Guano and ashes, viz : sul- 
phuric acid, sulphate of iron, charcoal in a pulveri- 
zed state, or ground plaster. Either one or the other 
of these substances, will, if applied with the ashes to 
the Guano, arrest and give fixedness to the ammonia, 
as it may be liberated by the chemical action of the 
carbonate of Potash, the active principle in ashes, 
as we have before premised, and retain it for the use 
of the growing plants. Ashes, therefore, unmixed 
with pulverized charcoal, or plaster, would be inju- 
rious, if composted with guano, in the way we have 
indicated ; but it would nevertheless not be “worth- 
less,” as it would still perform its own peculiar offi- 
ces, which are those of “combining with, and render- 
ing soluble, the vegetable matter of the soil—thus 
preparing the food of plants—of combining with, and 
dissolving the silica of the soil, and forminga new 
substance, termed the silicate of potash, or what in 
common parlance, might be called, a liquid com- 
pound of potash and sand—that substance which 
comprises the flint-like body of the stems of the 
grains and grasses, and the outer crust of the stalix 
of the corn. To obviate the injurious effect of mix- 
ing ashes alone with guano, as recommended on p. 
343, we advised on p. 336, of our Jast number, the 
use of mould and plaster, the first a very active absorb- 
ent, and the latter an absorbent also, active and 


a| prompt, and which exerts the additional capacity of 


giving fixedness to ammonia and of holding it in store, 
to be taken up by the plants as their necessities from 
time to time might require a supply. 

From the views we have advanced, our correspon- 
dent will perceive, that ‘‘ashes” cannot, under any 
circumstances, be considered ‘‘ worthless;” for altho? 
the carbonate of potash which they contain might 
tend to the liberation of the gaseous principles of 
manure, they would still perform their own work, 
uninfluenced by any foreign body with which es 
may be placed in juxta-position. ; 


THE NATIONAL FAIR. 


As many of our friends, may not as yet, have visit- 
ed, and as some cannot visit this great. American Ex~ 
hibition of the progress of science and art, we pur- 
pose a brief outline of its prominent characteristics, 
and articles exhibited. 

Sectional prejudices and party prepossessions are 
fora time hushed, while each American, be he native 
born or adopted, gazes down the brilliant vista of 
his country’s truest glory, with an eye of lofty pride, 
and treads its gorgeously decorated avenues, with the 
firm step of conscious natignal independence ! 

Manufacture e:mnbraces as well the extraction and 
granulation of Sugar, the picking and pressing of 
Cotton, the preparation of Tobaced, Hemp and Flax, 
and the grinding of Flour, as the more advanced 
stages of fabrication and finish—identical in kind al- 
though different in degree,—hence the National Ex- 
hibition embraces from the pin to the steam engine 





in the metallic ; the raw staple to the finest finish in 
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wool, cotton and siuk. The progress of pecuniary | 
success in American manufactures, has been charac- | 
terised by fitful gleams of light, with many and long | 
enduring obscurations ; owing in a trifling degree to 
natural causes, but mainly to the unstable condition 


of the Tariff Jaws and funcy legis!ation—while the | 
progress of improvement towards perfection, has been 


steadily onward, in spite of all obstacles, and now, our 
productions equal, aud frequently rival those of any 
other nation, in their corresponding varieties. 


Since Slater, having failed to detect in his vigilant | 


hours, first dreamed that a band had slipped off a cer- 
tain wheel, which prevented the revolution of his 


machinery, and rising in the night, actually realized | 


his waking vision,—down to the present moment, 
when the card-making machine, with iron, yet grace- 
ful fingers, pierces the leather, sews most accurately 
in, bends and severs the wires—America, from a 
puny imitator of, has grown to be gn example in me- | 
chanical invention to her trans-atlantic national | 
brethren. 

Having indulged in a few excursive remarks, it now 
becomes our duty to purchase a ticket ata shilling, 
and conduct you in at the south entrance, where you 
are politely informed you are to maké your exit by | 
the western door. 

The first objects on either side of the door, which | 
arrest the attention, are pieces of cabinet furniture, 


including the wonderful $2,500 bedstead—on which, | 
ested, that anti-tariff members | been endeavoring to reach for some time,) Messrs. 


by the way, it is sugges 
be allowed to take a siesta, previous to their vote on 
the tariff bill. 
of Philadelphia manufacture—where are Messrs. 
Williams and a dozen others of our own city? The | 


These beautifully carved pieces are | 





| reasons—first for his skill, and secondly for his clever- 
ness in some other things. He presented one to the 

lady of the President, with the request that she would 
wear it to the fair, with which she kindly complied; 
and on Friday, the 22d, at 2 P. M., the President and 
Cabinet, accompanying Mrs. Polk and her lovely 
niece, made their appearance,—Mrs. P. adorning 
|and adorned by the bonnet, and looking, so said a 
| good judge, even better than at the Reception of the 
| previous evening. Now, although the Ir ‘y of his 

excellency cannot consistently favor a high tariff, 

she cannot but have the discrimination to perceive, on 
| gazing in her mirror, that an American glass bonnet 
afiords the most becoming protection to her agreeable 
| face. 

Three mosaic representations of picturesque sce- 
nery, from Italian scenes, the classic productions of 
our fellow townsman, Charles R. Barney, Esq. while 
| pursuing agriculture, are so perfectly natural and ar- 
tistic, as to convince us more than ever, that where 
there is talent, our profession does not exclude a dis- 
play of perfect taste in the fine arts. 

The left transept is occupied by the various 
| woollen fabries—we never saw such blankets, but 

look forward to enjoying a pair or so, next Christmas 
|eve—Jeans, fulled Linseys, Sattinetts, Cassimeres 
| and Broadcloths, from twenty-five cents to ten dol- 
Jars, of every hue, encumber the platforms. 
In the agricultural department, (which we have 





| R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co. and Ezra Whitman, Jr. are, 
as usual, the most prominent; Messrs. Murray, 
Gawthrop, and others, were also present with their 
implements and machinery; and at some future time 


mirror, we learn, has been selected as a present for | we purpose some notice of all the recent inventions 


a bride—very appropriate, is it not? It is very chaste | 
and beautiful now, but how much more so when the 
lovely form of the to be Mrs. S— fills the reflective 
Jens? 

Next, and for some distance down, samples of cot- 

ton fabrics are tastefully displayed. Then succeed 
- beautiful styles of Mouselin de laines, which are now 
worn by those who would scorn a domestie dress, 
did they know it to be so! 

On the right, next the side, are specimens of rugs 
and carpetings, rivalling in colors and texturey im- 
ported Wiltons, Saxonys and Brussels. 

Well, on the left, and lower down on the right, 
there is such an infinite variety of little everythings, 
the catalogue, did we attempt it, would be endless. 

‘Phumbe-Daguerreotypes in colors,—(appropos of 
death and life struggling for mastery! the latter ap- 
parently the victor.) 

Among the Mechanical notables in this, the main 
department, as to extent, we must not omit mention- 
ing the glass bonneis, four or five of which are ex- 

‘hibited composed each of some hundred and thirty 
thousand (?) yards of glass, spun to the fineness of 
hair, and very beaut:ful—we regret having neglected 


adapted to husbandry. 

In fine, Maryland was well represented, and asa 
Baltimorean, pride swelled our bosom as every now 
and then, we recognized a familiar face and name, 
surrounded by mechanical ingenuity and usefulness. 


AMMONIACAL LIQUOR OF GAS WORKS 
AS A MANURE. 

We have long entertained the opinion, and have 
often expressed it, that farmers in theygicinity of 
large cities where Gas works are established, possess 
great resources for the improvement of their lands 
in the water or liquor of such establishments, which 
is permitted to run waste, possibly, because there 
are no one ready to give such an equivalent for it, as 
would indemnify the respective companies for their 
trouble and expense in husbanding it for agricultural 
purposes. Experiments which have been tried with 
it in Scotland, under the auspices of the Highland 
society, go to show that its beneficial effects, when 
applied to grasses, have been found most striking, and, 
by parity of reasoning, we should think, that its appli- 
cation to the grain family would be found equally avail+ 
able ; for after all, its great elementary principle is 





to ascertain the name of the manufacturer, for two 


the common food upen which all plants and vegeta- 
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bies delight to feed. ‘I'he analyses which have been ; It matured near about the first frosts.—On the 23th 


made of this liquar prove that it varies in strength, 
that depending on the kind of coal used in the mani- 
pulation of the gas, and that while some kinds im- 
part to the rater after the distillation of the gas, but 
20 pounds of ammonia to every hundred gallons, oth- 
ers give 40 pounds; so that even the minimum yield 
would operate as a highly valuable acquisition to the 
farmer’s ung pile. It may be said that from the 
volatile nature of ammonia in its carbonate form, that 
such applications would prove evanescent, and so 
they might, but fortunately for the cause of husband- 
ry this evil is completely within the control of azri- 
culturists. Those who may make an experiment 
with the view of testing the efficacy of ammo- 
niaca! liquor have it in their power, at a very trifling 
expense, of fixing the ammonia. A hogshead of 
such liquor, if properly applied, is sufficient to fer- 
tilize an acre of land. A bushel of plaster, or 10 Ibs. 
of sulphuric acid,—the cost of each would be about 
the same—would serve to give a comparatively per- 
manent value to the gas liquor to which we have re- 
ferred, by fizing and preventing the escape of the 
fertilizing principle, and thereby reserving it to the 
soil to be dealt out according to the necessities of the 
growing plants, and rendered available to them by 
the voltaic action of their roots. One advantage to 
result from the use of such manures, is the immense 
saving of Jabor it would effect in spreading. We 
doubt not, that, ifa hogshead of ammoniacal liquor 
were to be formed into a compost made in the follow- 
ing manner, that it would be found to be a sufficient 
application to answer for an acre of !and for four years 
under any system of tillage based upon a rotation of 
crops : 

1 hogshead Ammoniacal liquor. 

2 busiels of Ashes, 

1 bushel of Plaster, 

2 cart loads of rich woods-mould, and 

10 Ibs. of Sulphuric acid. 

We have alluded to the experiment in Scotland, 
and we wiil here state, thatthe increase in the pro- 
duct of grass arising from the application was at the 
rate of 41 cwt. per acre. In view of the value of 
this article in an agricultural point of view, we re- 
gret very much that arrangements have not jong 
since been made in our country to prevent the wast- 
age from the gas works, but as it is never too late 


‘to begin a good work, we commend it to the enterprise 


of farmers residing in the vicinity of such establish- 
ments, to turn their attention to the subject with that 
determination which never stops short of attainment 
of its object, whenever a public benefit is to be the 
result of their labors. 


EGYPTIAN CORN. 
Messrs. R. Sinclair, Jr. & Co.— 
Deca Sia:—I send you by Mr. Orema sample of 
ptian corn. The first I obtained from the Patent 
“fice, through Col. , our late member of 
ongress, and planted :t on the 4th day of July, 1844. 








May, 1345, 1 planted 1-5 of an acre of light rich 
ground in Egyptian corn, in rows three feet apart 
and from 6 to 8 inches in the drill, some few grains 
either did not come up or were destroyed by the 
mole. Idid not replant, but transplanted a few hills 
where it was missing. I harvested a little over 13 
bushels, after losing several heads of the corn given 
to individuals as a curiosity. 

The grain forms in the top or tassel—about the 
time the first heads had filled and become hard, it 
was very seasonable—new heads were thrown out, 
and many of them matured: though the grains were 
scattering. In securing the crop, the heads were 
cut off. and put in heaps; then taken to the bara, 
spread on the floor for a week or ten days, and then 
threshed. As fodder, the stacks are about equal to 
the Brown corn. 

It is said to be fine for chickens, causing them to 
hold their feathers, and keep laying eggs. I have 
fed chickens this spring with Egyptian corn, but can- 
not speak confidently as to the result. I shall con- 
tinue to feed with it,so as to learn its real value. 
Pizs and horses buth eat it, but prefer Indian corna— 
I shall have some ground into meal, and feed it to 
pigs and cows. [ also intend if my corn should be 
injured by the worm, and I have much cora to re- 
plant Jate in the season, to replant with the Egyptian 
corn 

I¢o not know whether you have any knowledge 
of the properties of this grain from your own experi- 
ence, und | merely send you a sample of the corn, 
with a short account of my own experience; you can 
dispense of it in any way you think proper, as 1 send 
it to you asa gift of little value to you, but may be 
to others. Very respectfully, 

Your ob’t. servant, 
Jno. S. STEVENSON. 

May 14th, 1346. 

{We have a small lot of the above corn at our 
Seed Store, for gratuitous distribution.— Editor Aim. 
Farmer.} 


{For the American Farmer.] 

PROPER TIME FOR CUTTING TIMBER. 

The communication of R. S. Livingston to the 
* American Azricultural Association,” and the cone 
versation growing out of it on the subject of “ the 
proper season for felling timber,” as published in the 
May No. of the American Farmer, induces me to say 
a word in relation to this matter, which may prove 
beneficial to some, and induce persons having time 
and means to make experiments on the subject. 

Some yeais ago, inclearing a piece of land, I was 
induced to cut the hickory out first. It suited me tu 
have it done between the first of June and some time 
in August. The whole of it was cut for fire wood— 
part of this laid over the following summer, and 
when nsed in the winter for fuel was found entirely 
clear df worm holes, and as sound and solid as the most 
durable of our kinds of timber. 

It has been repeated by me three several times, 
and always with the same result. In one instance a 
few hickories could not be cut until their neighbors, 
the oaks, were removed, which could not be cut un 
til the winter—the winter came; they were cut, and 
the following summer they were literally riddled by. 
the worm, while thosé cut within the time designa-. 
ted above, were as solid as metal. ne? 

are the facts in the case, but how to ac- 
count for them, I was at a loss until the publication 


. 
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of Liebig’s work on Agricultura) Chemistry. He 
says, “after August the leaves form no more wood— 
all the carbonic acid which the plants now absorb, 
is employed for the production of nutritive matter 
for the following years: 
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stalks, taken from a field in Chester county, which, 
he remarked, was a sample of the wheat fields at the 
present time. On stripping down the outer leaf, 
there was found, at the foot of almostevery stalk, one 


instead of woody fibre, | or two smalj grubs, the product and parent of the 


starch is formed and is diffused through every part | Hessian fly, and the stalk, of course, containing such 


of the plant by the autumnal sap” Lat once saw 
why no worms existed—because there was no nour- 
ishment in the wood for them to subsist on. 

Some few persons in this vicinity prefer cutting 
oak timber for rails m August, while others prefer 
February. The difference in the times of cutting 
oak is not so great as in hickory, as the former is not 
so liable to be injured by worms. A question here 
presents itself however, whether it is not better to 
fell ol! timber at a season when it is devoid of all 
nutrilive and fermentable matter? And whether oak, 
as rails, or any uses exposed to the weather, would 
not be doubly durable? May not the dry-rot from 
which the shipping interest has suffered so much, 
have its origin in a want of attention to this matter? 

Governments have instituted experiments purpose- 
ly to find a preventive after the timber has been cut; 
but as far as my knowledge extends very little atten- 
tion has been given to the proper season for felling it. 

I would here suggest, that in all probability the 
precise time might be the two last weeks in July, 
and two first in August. 

Any of your resders may have an opportunity of 
trying experiments through the course of the present 
season, aud thereby render a benefit to several great 
interests. Let us try to “doa little good.” 

DAN’L ZOLLICKOFFER. 

Lauderdale, May 16th, 1846. 


THE WEATHER,—CROPS, &e. 

During the past month, a great amount of rain has 
fallen, insome instances in tremendous torrents, caus- 
ing much damage to fencing, mill-dams, and in 
some instances to the growing crops. We learn, 
from various sources, that in consequence of the wet- 
ness of the lands, the corn had not been planted, and 
in many cases, especially on hill-sides, that which 
had been gotten in was washed away, and would have 
to be replanted—and in other places, the cut worm 
was doing considerable injury to that which was up. 

The Hessian fly seems to have been heartily at 
work with the wheat again. lu some instances, we 
Jearn that the Mediterranean, which has heretofore 
been safe from its ravages, has not this season escaped 
entirely—altho’ we have reason to believe, in conse- 
quence of its being eorlier than most other kinds, it 
has not suffered materially. A gentleman from Car- 
roll Co. informed us that whilst his other wheat had 
suffered considerably, it was only by a diligent search 
a head of the Etrurian could be found affected by the 
fly. We annex sundry paragraphs from papers, re- 
lative to the state of the crops in various sections of 
the country : 


Wheat and Moize.—The Philadelphia (Pa.) U. S. 
Gazette, says:—We see, in papers, from various 
parts of the country, agcounts of the prevalence of 
“the fly” in wheat fields, and the cut-worm amon 
cme ) be pnusually raw sal th snd 

appear to is year. 
A friend, yesterday, exhibited to us a bundle of via! 


an enemy mustdie. And the gentleman who forwar- 


| ded this specimen remarked that he was apprehensive 


of a very great deficiency of wheat, this year, from 
that cause. Many fields would not give back the 
seed sown last autumn, and almost every one would 
be greatly injured. Many farmers were replanting 
Indian corn, as the whole of the first planting had 
been destroyed by the cut-worm. 


The Norristown (Pa.) Free Press says :—“ Vege- 
tation probably never advanced more rapidly than it 
has done within the Jast two or three weeks in this see- 
tion of country. The crops of grass, especially, pro- 
mise to be unusually fine. The wheat, in some neigh- 
borhoods, is suffering considerably from the ravages 
of the fly. Where undisturbed by this insect, the 
appearance was, perhaps, never finer.” 


The Crops in Virginia.—The last Fincastle Whig 
states that the Wheat in that section of the State has 
not escaped the blighting effects of the Fly. Several 
farmers in Botetourt had informed the editor that 
they do not expect to realize much over half a crop, 
compared with that of last year. 

The Lynchburg Republican of Monday last says: 
“ All our information from the counties of this State, 
east of the Ridge, is unfavorable. From what we 
have seen and heard, the Wheat crop in this region 
must be a short one.” 


The Virginia Wheat Crop.—We regret to hear, 
says the Richmond Whig, that the Wheat fields along 
the Valley of James river present a very unpromising 
aspect.—The season has been very unpropitious, and 
the ravages of the fly are said to be unprecedently 
destructive. On the highlands the prospect is even 
more gloomy. An unusually short crop in that ex- 
tensive and productive wheat region is believed to be 
inevitable. 


The Wheat Crop.—The accounts of the wheat crop 
on the river above Richmond continues gloomy. The 
fly has committed heavy ravages—and the recent co- 
pious rains have also done much mischief. We are 
glad to learn that on lower James river there is a 
promise of a good erop, the fly having appeared but 
to a limited extent.—Rich. Enq. 


The Charlestown Spirit of Jefferson brings good 
news of the Valley crops. It says, “In this section, 
we are gratified to state that there is no appearance 
of the fly, and the prospect of an abundant crop is 
most cheering to the heartof the farmer. May they 
only realize a fair price, and our country will be 
again placed on a sure footing.” 


The Crops in Washington County, Md.—The Boons- 
boro’ Odd Fellow states that the recent heavy falls 
of rain have done great damage to the crops in that 
county. Fields of corn laying low or somewhat sid- 
ling have beén literally washed away. The corn 
has not only washed out, but the fields torn up aw- 
fully. In a number of instances it swept so much of 
the ploughed-ground away that it was necessary be 
fore re-planting to plough it again. Ground that 
lays low it is feared will not be dry enough to plant 
for some weeks yet. The grain of course sustained 
some injury by being washed also. 





The Hagerstown News of the 20th, says :—So long 
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a continuance of wet weather has materially retar- 
ded corn planting. Many of the farmers have not 
yet put in more than half a crop—while in many 
places what has been planted was washed out by the 
severe rain of Saturday. Whether there is yet lime 
to make amends remains to be seen. 

N. B. Since writing the above we have learned 
that on Saturday the Potomac river was higher than 
at any of the previous freshets this spring. The canal 
was completely overflown, and it is supposed that 
the injury sustained by its embankments is consider- 
able. The Antietam also was higher than had been 
known for 20 years, and fencing, wood and other 
property to a considerable extent was carried away. 
We havea report that several mill-dams upon this 
stream were carried away. 


Wheal.—We have seen a sample of Wheat from 
the ferm of Mr. John W. 8. Purnell, in Queponquo, 
4 feet 8 inches long, with a perfect head. Also asam- 
ple from a five acre lotof Mr. Levia Townsend’s 
near town, measuring 53 inches in length. 

The wheat and oat crops of this county promise 
an abundant harvest; but the young corn, we learn, 
has been very much injured by the cut worm. —Wor- 
cester (Md.) Shield. 

Wheat Crop.—We regret to say that the wheat 
crop in Talbot is very seriously injured by the fly.— 
From all sections of the county we hear complaints 
of its ravages, and have seen several] fields which can- 
not produce half a crop.—Las‘on (Wd.) Star. 


The Wheat Crop.—Until within a week past the 


. wheat crop throughout Carroll county, presented a 


very luxuriant appearance for the season, and bid 
fair to produce a very heavy yield. {t has lately 
been discovered by many farmers, in the region 
around this place, that not only is the Hessian fly 
very bad, but the stock is suffering from a species of 
worm ; and they fear the consequences. It will be 
remembered by most persons that the Wheat presen- 
ted a remarkably fine appearance in the spring some 
eight or nine years ago, when there proved almost a 
total failure of the crop. We hope this may not be 
the case now.—Carrolltonian. 


Tabacco Plants, §¢.—Tobacco Plants with the plan- 
ters in this county are very scarce, in consequence of 
the depredations of the fly. We saw last week a 
number of beds not one of which was what could be 
called either good or in a flourishing state. The fly 
appears to have, in some beds, eaten away both roots 
and branches, and scarcely a pliant could be seen but 
what had been more or less injured. We had, how- 
ever, at the close of last week a rainy speji of three 
or four days, which possibly may have a tendency of 
destroying this deleterious insect. 

The wheat, what we saw of it, looked not even 
ordinarily good—most of it having been affected with 
the “go back; but we hope the recent rains may 
impose upon it, as a dire necessity to its growth and 
our happiness, the progressive system. 

The corn crop has mostly been planted ; but it is 
supposed that a replanting with many will! be neces- 
sary, in the low lands particularly, in consequence of 
the great body of water ying upon the ground, which 
it is thought will have a tendency of rotting the corn. 
—Pért Tobacca (Md.) Times. 


The Crops.—The late rains have had a very bene- 
ficial effect upon the grain crops of St. Mary’s coun- 
ty. The wheat, which is now beginning to head, 
looks healthy and flourishing, and if no disaster takes 
Place, it will yield abundantly. Oats also look well 





and give promise of a fine yield. From what we can 
ascertain, our farmers will have no cause to complain 
of a scarcity of tobacco. plants this time. The beds, 
though much troubled by the fly during the early part 
of the season, now present, we understand, a very 
promising aspect. None of our citizens have yet 
cominenced planting, though many of them have 
plants sufficiently large to be removed from the beds. 
—Leonardtown (Md.) Beacon. 


The Hessian fly has committed considerable rava- 
ges among the latter wheat.—The Mediterranean 
wheat has generally escaped, being an early wheat; 
we have seen some pig wheat, not in head, but sow- 
ed on good ground, which does not appear to be af- 
fected. ‘I'he prospect is flattering for a good crop, 
where the seed was early, and the land ordinarily 
good. 

The cut worm has done considerable mischief 
among the youngcorn. We saw a farmer, this week, 
recrossing his Jand and planting anew. Corn has 
generally “come up well,” but no opinion can be 
furmed now, of the crop.—Kent (Md.) News. 

The Cecil Whig of the 16th, says— 

There was quite a frost, and some ice, in this sec- 
tion of country on last Tuesday morning. 

Owing to the wetnessof the ground all our farmers 
have not yet finished planting Corn. The cut worm 
is doing considerable damage to that which is up. 

‘There is much fly in the wheat in this county. 
From present appearances, we judge the erop in this 
neighberhood will fall one-third short of whatit was 
last year. 

Fly in the Wheat.—Several farmers in this neigh- 
borhood has informed us that the Hessian Fly has @p- 
peared this spring in great numbers, and that 
they have destroyed many fields of Wheat. Bating 
a short dry spell some weeks ago, the seasons hére 
have been very fine, and vegetation of all kinds has 
had a powerful impulse and looks very depewriant. 
Notwithstanding the attack of the fly, we mag hope 
that these seasons will be continued, and that a con- 
siderable quantity of wheat will yet be made in Or- 
ange, as we understand that an unusually large crop 
was put in.— Hillsboro’ (N. C.) Ree. 


The Hessian Fly.—Many of our farmers complain 
of the ravages of this destructive insect. We have 
heard of as many as twenty fly in a single stalk of 
wheat. Fromthe accounts that reach us, we have 
concluded that this destroyer has been much more 
numerous the present season, as well as more des- 
structive, than for many years, and but for the latter 
rains, and favorable condition of the weather, the 
crop of wheat would be the lightest made in any sin- 
gle year, for aconsiderable period. The early seed- 
ing appears to have escaped much better than the lat- 
ter.— Kent News. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Mary- 
land Agricultural Society, for the Eastern Shore, 
which was held on the 14th inst. atthe residence of 
Samuel Stevens, Esq.; among the business transac- 
ted, it was 

Resolved, That in view of the importance in dis- 
seminating correct information in reference to the 
prospect of the growing crop, we deem it proper to 
state, that in the opinion of this Board, at least one 
half of the wheat crop of Talbot county has been des- 
troyed during the last ten days by Hessian fly; and 
thatso great ravages have not been committed by 





Hessian fly since the year 1817 ;—that on some of 
the best land, wheat has been ploughed up; andoth- 
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er portions are so much injured that they will not 
be worth harvesting. 

Resolved, That the transactions of this meeting, in 
reference to the prospect of the wheat crop, be offer- | 
ed for publication in the papers published in Easton | 
and in Baltimore. 

The Wheat.—In some fields the wheat in Queen 
Ann’s county looks promising. In far the larger part 
however the Hessian fly has injured it very much. 
Old farmers say that there is more of the fly at the| 
present moment than they have known since the 
memorable season of 1816, when the wheat crop was | 


entirely destroyed by that pestiferous insect.—Cen- | 
treville (Md.) Ties. 

The Wheat Crop.—The growing wheat of Dorset | 
county (Md.) which was so promising a week or so| 
ago, has been greatly injured by the tly.—Cambridge | 
Democrat. -- 

Gvaxo Potsonovs.—The Dublin Farmers’ Ga-| 
zette mentions the case of a man who lost his life 
by holding a corner of a guano-bag in his mouth, | 
by which a portion of the dust was drawn into his 
Uiroat. 





THE WHEAT CROP AND TITE FLY. 

The wheat crop that has all along looked general- 
ly remarkably well is attacked by the Fiy —the 
Hessian fly. It is several years since it has done 
anv considerable damage to the wheat crop in this 
neichborhood,—while formerly its ravages almost 
grove our farmers from growing wheat. This ab- 
sence of the fly had been attributed to the introduc- 
tion of Mediterranean wheat, and to earlier sowing, | 
and our farmers have again been begining to make it| 
the principal staple. ‘The return of the old enemy, | 
and particularly its attack upon the MWedilerranean 
wheat, will hold out a good deal of terror to them, | 
even from what is threatened this season, at least in | 
certain localities, but the result of what may be eze- | 
culed—the extent of the dauiage cannot yet be known 
or conjectured. 

] first noticed it last Thursday is a small piece of 
late sown wheat. [saw something was the matter 
with it last fall, and supposing it was a different en- | 
emy, through curiosity once or twice examined for 
the fly—Japplied in the spring a bushel and a half 
of salt to the acre, but noticing it was fast disap- 
pearing, I examined again and found it was full of 
fiy, frequently half a dozen or more ona single stem 
—and they have already destroyed more than one 
half of it, and are pretty sure to take the greater | 
part of the rest. Adjoining it is a large field of | 
early sown wheat, that looked remarkably well last | 
fall, a portion of which is considerably affected 


—and for some reuson or other, that nearest the lale 
sown is most affected. 

I saw a field in Red Lion Hundred, which a | 
friend and myself examined a day or two since, also | 
very badly aflected—more than half of it was gone. | 
The owner said his attention was first called to ita | 
day or two previous: this I believe was rather late | 
sown. We also examined several other fields in the | 
same neighborhood, in nearly all of which we found 
the fly—but in that carly sown and on strong ground | 
there was very little of it comparatively. 

It is now in the maggot state, a small white worm 
tapering at both ends, and apparently inanimate or | 
motionless. We found some farther advanced, of ' 
an orange colour, and a few approaching a brown 
color, shortly after which it becomes a fly. 


The theory of Mrs. Morris of Germantown, as- 


communicated by Dr. B. H. Coates to the Philoso- 
phical Society of Phiadelphia, is to the effect that 
the egg is deposited in the grain in its milky state, 
and that is sown with the seed. This may be one 
mode of propagation, and if it was the only one, we 
could get rid of it by changing our seed.—But I be- 
lieve the opinion is very common among the farmers 
that the fly—great numbers of which are sometimes 
seen in the autumn—deposites its eggs on, the leaves 


lof the young plants, and that the maggot when 


hatched, remains between the leaf and the stalk 


| during the winter, and injures the plant by stopping 
| the circulation of the sap and otherwise wound- 


ing it. 

But the attention of our farmers should be partie- 
ularly directed to the operation and movements of 
this formidable enemy, to discover if possible, ifa 
remedy cannot be found. 

The theory of Mrs. Morris would certainly seem 
to receive support from the fact, that on the intro- 


| duction of seed from the Mediterranean, the fly ai- 


most disappeared; and again it is true, as she states, 
that the maggct may often be found inside of the 
straw. I found many large fine stalks, bent over and 
fallen down, and on examining these generally dis- 
covered both the maggot and the wound in the plant, 


'sometimes the latter would have escaped—this | no- 


ticed particularly in the early sown wheat. But my 
object at present is merely to call the attention of 
our farmers to this return of the old enemy or rather 
its attacks upon the Mediterranean wheat —without 
venturing any oj inion of my own. 
NEW CASTLE HUNDRED. 
Delaware State Journal, 
Prince Geonce’s AcricvLtturaL Sociery.—At a 
meeting of the officers of this Society, the following 
gentlemen were appointed a committee to examine 
and award premiums for the best managed farms in 
Prince George’s county: Joun 5S. Seriman, of Anne 
Arundel county, Grorce W. Duvatt, Fievper 
Cross, Samucrt L. Brooke and Jonn H. Wanine. 
The rules for the government of the committee, &c., 
will be published hereafter. ‘There will be eight or 
nine competitors for the farm premiums this vear 
—aand the prospect for a fine exhibition at the fall 
meeting of the Scciety was never more encouraging 
to its friends. ‘The usual premiums for the best 
stock, crops, domestic manufactures, &c., wil! be 


| offered, due notice of which will be given.—-Marlbro’ 


Gaz. 
Benson’s Patent Water Ram. 

We visited, by invitation, on Tuesday last, one of 
these machines set in motion by Mr. Abraham Hol- 
lingsworth, on the premises of Mr. Stackhouse. We 
found it, by aid of six feet fall, forcing the water to 
the top of the chimney, in aregular stream sufficient 
to furnish halfa dezen families. Mr. H. informs us 
that he could, witti the same power, carry the same 
amount of water toa height of 200 feet. 

It seems to us (no judge, however, of mechanical 
matters,) to be a very valuable machine, and one 
that might be very usefully employed about the 
premises of farmers and others. In addition to its 
advantage in yielding regular supplies for all ordina- 
ry purposes, its value in time of fire would be found 
very important,— Winchester Repub. 

Pott Evi, on Puistitow.—A Jump of saleratus 
inserted into the pipe of a poll evil, two or three 
times, will effect a certain cure. 
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PRESERVATION OF FRUITS. 
By M. Victor Paquet.—Translated from the French 
by a gentleman of Baltimore, for the American 

Farmer. 

(Concluded from page 307, No. 10 ] 

After the fruit has remained for the space above 
mentioned upon straw or upon boards, in any place 
which affords in some degree the advantages before 
enumerated, or even in the fruit loft, it is necessary 
to pick it over to reject all which does not appear to 
be perfectly sound, and all, which by its disposition to 
assume its color too soon, denotes a tendency to de- 
cay. Itis necessary to reject with the same care all 
unripe fruit, that which is badly formed, and in fine 
all that which does notappear worthy to figure upon 
the table after so long a sojourn ina dark place, 
which has a tendency to cause fruit to shrink. 

Vases of pottery, glass jars, boxes of Jead or tin, 
&c., hermetically sealed and deposited in a cellar, ap 
ice house, or a cistern, preserve fruit well, but its 
quality is indifferent. [tis true, fruit does not require 
air; ladmiteven that air may be hurtful to it; but 
it isnot therefore necessary to smother it in a vase. 

We have already explained (chapters VI & VII)* 
what we wish understood by the terms “maturity” 
and “maturation,” and the difference between these 
two epochs in the existence of a fruit. 

We have also explained the movement which is in 
operation during maturation; this movement is an 
activity, continual and sustained, though extremely 
insensible, among the molecules of the fruit. The 
fruit sweats and constantly disengages a gas which 
reacts upon it if you envelope it completely with any 
body whatever; but if one of its extremities present- 
ing more or lesssurface, remains uncovered, it is suffi- 
cient to preserve the communication which ought 
always to exist between the fruit and the atmosphere 

which surrounds it. This space being very small, 
cannot but havea very happy eflect, because it does 
not excite the sweating which would take place ina 
larger space, nor any current of air whatever. For 
this reason is it that fruit rooms in which the shelves 
are very close, preserve fruits generally, and pears in 
particular, better than those which have a greater 
space between their shelves ; for this reason, thatthe 
radiation and the agitation of the air cause the fruits 
to fade, by producing*that variableness of tempera- 
ture which is greater or Jess according as the empty 
space is greater or less. 

M. Loiseleiu Deslongchamp, who also occupied 
himself with the preservation of fruit, though he has 
not written upon the subject, purchased his fruits in 
the markets of Paris, and wrapped each one in a 
double paper, the one called silver paper (papier 
Joseph) the other, common brown paper, and placed 





*The explanation referred to I extract as follows: 
Trans. ‘ Maturity is the point at which decomposi- 
lioncommences. Thus the molecules of a fruit are 
always in activity, in fermentation, if you please. 
From the moment when it is separated from the tree, 
until it returns to dust or earth, be the time long or 
short, itis divided into two epochs; the first is that 
of maturation, during which the fruit acquires those 
precious qualities which seem to say to us, ‘‘Here is 
a beautiful fruit! here isa fruit perfectly ripe!” Its 
maturity is then accomplished. Does it last long? 


No, certainly, and it is very difficult,—nay even im- | 


possible to seize the line of demarcation which ex- 
ists between that and another state which commences 
immediately, decomposition.” 


these fruits in boxes of zinc containing each from » 
dozen to twenty pears; he sealed hermetically these 
small boxes, and then having arranged them in a 
Jarge case he, put it in an ice house upon the ice itself. 
This fruit being thus kept in an extremely low tem- 
perature fermented very little, and it was even ne- 
cessary in withdrawing them from the boxes to ex- 
pose them to a warm atmosphere to bring them to a 
perfect condition of ripeness. I have repeated this 
process, but I have only found it effectual where the 
boxes were filled after the manner which is figured 
in the engraving, then hermetically sealed and placed 
in anothertin box and well soldered. Whenever [ 
have exactly conformed to the directions of M. Des- 
longchamp, Ihave found that the constant dampness 
which prevails in an ice house resulted in the des- 
truction of the paper; the fruit was then enveloped 
ina wet substance which either caused it to rot or 
gave it an unpleasant flavor. ‘The fresh and rosy 
| tint which our method preserves so well, is never so 

beautiful, I repeat, when the fruit is wrapped up, al- 
| though only ina piece of silk paper, becanse in gen- 
| eral, however perfectly jars of pottery or leaden boxes 
| may be closed, there isin the interior a dampness, 
| although scarcely appreciable; but it exists, and 
| its effects though slow are not the less dangerous. 





Can itbe possible that the humidity surrounding 
the vase placed under water or upon the ice in an ice 
house, penetrates into the interior? | know not. But 
it is certain that the fact exists. Ifit be denied that 
the dampness can penetrate either the earthen vase 
or the Jeaden box, | reply that the dampness must 
proceed then from the sweating of the fruit (howev- 
er sma!l this may be in a very low temperature) and 
not finding any space in which to evaporate, nor be- 
ing capable of absorption by any surrounding body, 
as sawdust or the boarded sides of a box, it reacts 
upon the fruit, which decays or loses its Juicy quali- 
ties, its delightful perfume, and its beautitul color, 

I onght here to remark the importance of presery- 
ing fruits in small boxes or jars. It is conceived, in 
fact, thata quantity of fruit confined inthe same apart- 
ment, sweats or exhales im proportion to their number, 
These emanations being concentrated produce an 
effect similar to the breathing ofa number of persons 
inthe same room. If each fruit could be kept separ- 
ately it would staed a much better chance of being 
preserved for a long time. This is a confirmation of 
what we have before said of the importance of divi- 
ding the fruit boxes with partitions, for we Should not 
lose sight of the fact that when fruits are ripening 
in a loft they diffuse a very penetrating odour; then 
the air is vitiated and heated by the fermentation, 
and it singularly acc clerates the maturity of the slow 
ripening fruits to put them in the same apartment. 

The deposite of fruits in an ice-house 1s not indis- 
pensable for their preservation, atleast so far as ap- 
ples and pears are concerned; but fruits of the berry 
kind, those of the section which inclides peaches, 
apricots, &c., we can have no hope of preserving un- 
less we enclose them in boxes or jars, which shall be 
kept in a temperature very low, and above all, very 
constant. The fraits being for the most part covered 
with a very elegant down, we must avoid putting 
them in contact with foreign bodies capable of soil- 
ing them, as would our mixture of sawdust and pow- 
dered charcoal. For peaches and apricots we con- 


tent ourselves with placing them ina box so small 
as notto contam more than six or eight specimens in 
a layer, with apiece of paper on the bottom; we 
then tear a piece of the same paper about the size of 
| a grape vine leaf; this is intended to be placed under 
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each peach or apricot. We then bring up the edges 
of these papers without much attention to symmetry, 
but only so as to interpose something between the 
fruits, always observing not to envolope them, but to 
leave them ina sort of cup like an egg or an egg-cup. 
The upper plank or partition should always come 
even with the top of the fruit, without however 
touching it. The gathering of stone-fruits which is 
intended to be preserved should take place some se- 
ven or eight days before they are ripe. The process 
being conducted as we have now described, the box- 
es excluded from air and light, enclosed in a second 
box of tin, the enclosing box not being in immediate 
contact with the interior one, but leaving a space of 
atleast an inch anda half around; all these things 
being observed, it will not be rare to eat excellent 
peaches in January, especially if we can command a 
place of deposit for them of an even temperature of 
from 42 to 5° of Reaumur. We have now before us 
some peaches treated in this manner, which have been 
preserved till December, and could have been kept 
much longer. They are as fresh as at the ordinary 
season of their maturity, but the vacuum not having 
been sufficiently formed between the two boxes, and 
the interior one not being sufficiently closed to pre- 
vent the access of the surrounding air, the result is 
that the peaches are decomposed in their interior: 
they are however beautiful to the eye, but without 
their proper flavour and odour. We have conversed 
about our process of preservation with a friend who 
expressed astonishment that it was necessary to pul 
the fruit in a double envelope, contending it would 
be equally advantageous to leave the vacuum in the 
saine box in which the peaches or apricots are pla- 
ced. 1 know not what philosophy would say to this, 
science not being always in accordance with the 
results of experience ; but | can affirm from a per- 
fect knowledge of the facts, that the fruits we have 
attempted to preserve in boxes or jars from which 
the air had been exhausted by means of a pneumatic 
machine, did not kcep in a satisfactory manner; or 
rather they appeared well enough to the eye, but the 
Jeast contact with the air destroyed them completely. 
It is useless in a matter of this kind to flatter the eye 
without pleasing the taste. 

I am convinced that al! fruit preserved ina vacuum 
properly so called, will be bad, and ] maintain, whatever 
may be the opinion of men of science upon this sub- 
ject, that fruits shoutd be inclosed in small numbers, 
in small boxes, and that these boxes should not be 
placed under the action of a pneumatic machine, but 
deposited in a larger cause, well soldered or luted, in 
which may then be made an absolute vacuum (vide 
absolu, ou de Boyle.) 

The author then proceeds to the consideration of 
other brauches of his subject. 


DEEP PLOUGHING.—The editor of the Visit- 
or tells us that by using the subsoil plough his crops 
of potatoes were increaged fast year one third; that 
where the subsoil foliawed the other plough, three 
baskets were gathered to two where it was omitted 
—the same kind and quantity of manure being used 
in both cases. At two hundred bushels to the acre, 
isa gainof three hundred bushels on six acres of 
land, these at fifty cents per bushel would amount to 
one-hundred and fifty dollars for subsoiling six acres 
ina single year-to say nothing of the gain on the 
crops for the next half adozen years. The differ- 
ence upon each farm of any size would in twenty 
years amount to a fortune. 





From the American Quarterly Journal. 
SALT—A FERTILIZER. 
BY C. N. BEMENT. 


The value of salt for agricultural purposes, has 
long been known, both in Europe and in this coun- 
try, and why it has not been more generally used is 
beyond my comprehension. More than one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, Sir Hugh Platt, an eminent 
writer of that day, speaks very decidedly of the bene- 
fits which might be derived from the practice of 
sprinkling salt upon land, and calls it the “ sweetest 
and cheapest, and the most philosophical of all others.” 
He relates the case of a man, who in passing over a 
creek near the sea-shore, suffered his sack of seed- 
corn to fall into the water, and that it lay there un- 
til it was low tide, when, being unable to purchase 
more seed, he sowed that which had been in the salt 
water, and when the harvest time arrived he reaped 
a crop far superior to any in the neighborhood. 
The writer adds, however, that is was supposed the 
corn would not fruetify in that manner unless it ac- 
tually fell into the water by chance—and, therefore, 
neither this man nor any of his neighbors ever ven- 
tured to make any further use of salt water. 

The same curious writer tells also of a man who 
sowed a bushel of salt, long since, upon a small piot 
of barren ground, and that to that day, (the time he 
was writing,) it remained more fresh and green than 
any of the ground round about it. 

Dr. Browninz, who wrote more than a century 
ago, in speaking of salt says, ‘it is dispersed over 
all nature; it is treasured up in the bowels of the 
earth ; it impregnates the ocean ; it descends in rains; 
it fertilizes the soil; it arises in vegetables ; and 
from them conveyed into animals.” 

In the neighborhood of the salt works, in Great 
Britain, the value of salt as a manure is well known 
and acknowledged ; ‘that when wheat and barley 
has followed turnips, on Jand which had been salted, 
the ensuing crop has invariably escaped mildew, al- 
though that disease had affected all the grain upon 
the Jands adjacent, on which salt had not been 
used.” 

It has been asserted that salt is the mother of all 
manures, as every kind of manure is higher or lower 
in value according to the salt it produces ; and every 
kind of manure is portioned out to the land aecord- 
ing to the quantity of salt or nitre it is thought to 
contain. 

“Nothing in nature,” said Hollingshead, * is so 
powerful as salt to meliorate strong and stiff soils, 
and also to give moisture to dry land; it is alsoa 
certain destruction to weeds and insects. Besides 
its efficacy on corn and fallow ground, its excellent 
qualities, in giving luxuriance and salubrity to grass 
lands, are peculiarly worthy the attention of the 
grazing and breeding of cattle.” 

“Soils,” says an old writer, “ which are subject 
to the grub, ard must be fertilized by common dung, 
which is a proper nest for the mother beetle to de- 
posit its eggs, must be well impregnated with the 
brine of dissolved salt, after the dung is first cut’ up. 

The efficacy of salt in destroying noxious weeds, 
grubs, and insects, is well known, in all parts, but 


a dose sufficient to kill weeds, would also destroy ™ 


the cultivated crops; therefore, great attention and 
caution should be taken in not applying too much 
when intended to fertilize the soil. 

As to the quantity of salt which it would be advis- 
able to use per acre, for the respective crops and 
upon the diferent kinds of land, wili be best learned 
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by instituting a set of experiments upon every dis- 


‘tinet species of grain and roots. Cold, wet land re- 


quiring more, and loose, light land, though it be 
poor, requiring less. Four bushels to the acre, har- 
rowed in after plowing, has been found a sufficient 
quantity on most soils, for corn and potatoes, but the 
best way of all others for ascertaining this point, 
would b» for every one to depend upon the results of 
his own experiments. 

To ascertain the exact quantity of salt which may 
be necessary for the different kinds of land, and to 
Serene’ the benefits which result from its em- 
ployment in all the various modes of culture adopt- 
ed in this country, will require several long series of 
experiments; we would, therefore, suggest to the 
executive committee of our State Agricultural So. 
ciety, that they offer rewards to such persons asshall 
give them an account of the best experiments with 
this mineral substance, in the different branches of 
farming and general agriculture. 

The safest way for a farmer to adopt, is to use his 
salt sparingly at first, and in all cases to leave a 
small portion of the same Jand without salt, so that 
the real effects produced by the salt may be, by com- 
parison, in every instance, self-evident and palpable. 

That salt is a most truly excellent manure, ex- 
perience, the most satisfactory of all evidences, 
clearly proves. 

It is stated in an English publication, that “a far- 
mer in the county of Sussex, some years since, had 
a field, one part of which was wet and rushy, and 
that grass produced upon it was of so sour and un- 
pleasant a kind that the cattle would not graze upon 
it; he tried several methods to improve it, but to lit- 
tle purpose ; at last having heard of the benefits of 
salt as a manure, he determined to try that; for 
which purpose he procured a quantity of rock salt, 
which in a random way, without regard to the pre- 
cise quantity, he threw upon the rushy ground, fene- 
ing it off from the other part of the field, the effect 
of which was a total disappearance of every kind of 
vegetation. Ina short time, however, it produced 
the greatest quantity of mushrooms ever seen upon 
an equal space of ground in the country. These, in 
the spring following, were succeeded by tlie most 
plentiful and luxuriant crop of grass, far exceeding 
the other part of the field in richness of its verdure 
and the quickness of its growth ; the cattle were re- 
markably fond of it, and though salt was laid on it 
twenty years before, this part is still superior to the 
rest of the field.” 

An interesting detail, from the Rev. E. Cartwright. 
will be found in the 4th vol. of Communications to 
the Board of Agriculture, (Eng.) whichis conclusive 
as to the application of salt as a manure for pota- 
toes. It appears from this communication, that the 
experiment could not have been tried on a soil bet- 
ter adapted to give impartial results. Often differ. 
ent manures resorted to, most of them of known and 
acknowledged efficacy, one only excepted, salt was 
superior to them all. Its effects when combined 
With soot, were extraordinary, yielding in a row, 
two hundred and forty potatoes, whilst one hundred 
and fifty only were produced from the row manured 
with lime. It was observable also, where salt was 
applied, whether by itself or in combination, the 
roots were free from that serubbiness which often 
infects potatoes, and from which none of the other 
beds (and there were in the field near forty more than 
made part of the experiments,) were altogether ex- 
empt. So much much for foreign experiments ; now 
let us see what has been done in this country. 





From the information which I have been enabled 
to collect, 1am inclined to believe that salt, when 
sparingly applied, is valuable as a fertilizer, and 
useful in destroying the grub and wire-worm, which 
often injure, and sometimes even destroy the whole 
crop; and it has been found by experiments the past 
season, that the scab, or disease which has proved 
so disastrous to the potato crop in all sections of the 
country, has never been found upon land that had 
a proper dressing of salt. 

Judge Hamilton, of Schoharie, informed the wri- 
ter that he had found great benefit from using salt 
on his potato ground last spring. After plowing, he 
caused four bushels of salt to be sown, broadcast, 
on the furrow, upon one acre of the field, and har- 
rowed in. Potatoes were then planted. Part of the 
field was not salted. Although the season was re- 
markably dry, the salted acre was observed to main- 
tain a green, vigorous appearance, while the other 
part of the field looked sickly and stunted. On 
lifting them in the fall, those potatoes where salt 
had been applied were of good size, smooth skin, 
sound, and of good quality, and yielded a fair crop, 
while those on the unsalted part of the field, although 
the soil was equal to that of the salted portion, the 
yield was considerably less, potatoes smal!, and 
much eaten by worms. 

His neighbor had a field of potatoes on the oppo- 
site side of the road, soil similar to his own, who 
planted them the usual way, and the consequence 
was, his crop was small, inferior in quality, and 
most of them rotted soon after digging—they were 
diseased. 

Dr. Bogart, who has charge of the Sailor’s Snug 
Harbor, on Staten Island, informed the writer that 
he had applied four bushels of packing salt to one a- 
cre of his potato ground, and thinks he derived great 
benefit from it. ‘Though the crop was not a large 
one, the potatoes on the salted ground were of much 
larger size, skin smooth, and free from disease. The 
vines were more vigorous, remained green, while 
those on land of the same quality adjoining, which 
was not salted, shrivelled and dried prematurely ; the 
tubers small and watery ; produce less. 

E. M. Stone, ina late number of the N. E. Far- 
mer, says,—‘ Last spring 1 tried an experiment on 
potatoes. I planted in my garden fifty or sixty hills, 
placing the sets directly on the manure. ‘To about 
one-half of the hills I applied a table spoonful of salt, 
after slightly covering the seed to prevent immediate 
contact. I then finished covering. The hills so 
treated, yielded potatoes entirely free from blemish, 
and of excellent quality. The produce of the rest 
was badly affected by rust (or scab,) and worms, 
and was hardly worth harvesting. 

Professor Morren also directs attention to the im. 
portance of salt as a means of repelling the disease. 
He recommends the tubers to be placed in a steep 
composed of 54 lbs. of lime, 7 Ibs. salt, and 25 gal- 
lons of water. 

Mr. J. E. Teschemacher, speaking of the potato 
disease, in the N. E. Farmer, says,—‘‘ 1 think that 
salt, lime, and several chemicals, will destroy the 
disease. I prefer salt, because when mixed in the 
soil, it may get into the juices, and circulate through 
the whole plant. Lime, or lime water, would do 
the same, to a certain extent, but it is far less soluble 
than salt.” 

The following very interesting detailed experi- 
ment with salt, was communicated in the 9th vol. 
and Sth No. of the Cultivator, by J. C. Mather, a 
very intelligent and spirited farmer of Scaghticoke. 
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He says :—“‘ In the spring of 1838, we broke up six 
acres of sward land that had been mowed a number 
of years, intending to plant it to corn, but observed, 
when plowing, that the ground was infested with 
worms, (the yellow cut, or wire-worms, and black 
grub;) as we had mostly lost our corn crop the year 
previous, by having the first planting almost entire- 
y destroyed by the corn worm, (above described,) 
we expected a like calamity would follow the pres- 
ent year, unless some preventive could be used to 
destroy the worms. And having frequently and un- 
successfully used all the recommended remedies to 
destroy the corn worms, we were induced, at the 
-suggestion of an English Jaborer, to try salt. 


the ground was thoroughly harrowed, five bushels of | is put into the ground. 


salt peracre was sowed broadcast, leaving a strip of 
near half an acre on each side of the field, to satis- 
factorily test the experiment. The whole was then 
planted tocorn and potatoes. The corn on the part 
where no salt was thrown was mostly eaten up by 
the worms, and was re-plowed and planted to pota- 
toes. ‘The potatoes on the whole lot were a good 
crop, but decidedly better where the salt was applied. 
Jregretthat we did not ascertain by measurement 
the actual result. There was a very perceptible 
difference in the appearance of the vines during the 
whole summer. On the part where the salt was 
sown they grew larger and were of a darker green 
color, and continued green longer in the fall than 
the others.” 

‘In the spring of 1839, we spread on a good coat 
of manure, and planted it all to corn, except about 
half an acre of the salted land, which was planted 
to Rohan potatoes. The Rohans were the best crop 
of potatoes I eversaw. Seed planted, 2} bushels, 
produced over 300 bushels. The largest potatoes 
weighed 43 lbs. The corn was a heavy crop, but 
was not measured. ‘The summer Was very dry and 
hot; but the corn on the salted land did not appear 
to suffer at all from the drouth, while the other was 
considerably injured. The salted land appeared al- 
ways moist, and the growth of every thing upon it 
was very rapid. We found great difliculty in keep- 
ing the weeds down. After three thorough hoeings, 
we were obliged in August to give it a hand weed- 
ing. Spring of 1840, intended to have stocked the 
land down for meadow ; butthinking it too rich for 
oats, planted potatoes without manure. Crop good. 
The eifects of the salt still very apparent. Ad- 
judged to be one third more potatoes where the land 
was salted.” 

“ Spring of 1841, sowed a part of the lot to oats, 
the remainder to potatoes and onions, without ma- 
nure. ‘The onions were a greatcrop. The summer 
was very dry, but they did not suffer, while other 
crops in this neighborhood, on similar soils, were 
nearly destroyed by the drouth. The oats were a 
heavy crop, and much lodged on the salted part. 
The clover grew well, and produced a fine crop of 
fall feed. This I cannot account for, except by sup- 
posing that the salt kept the land moist, or attracted 
moisture from the atmosphere, as | know of no oth- 
er piece of land in the town that was well seeded 
that year; it is. almost an entire failure; and the 
mostofthe land stocked down last spring has been 
or will be plowed up in the spring to be seeded. 

“ We sowed salt the same spring on a part of our 
meadows. The grass was evidently improved, the 
result satisfactory, and we shall continue to use it on 
our meadows.” 

Ata farmer's conference meeting, held at Mar- 
cellus, Onondaga co. in November, 1845, Mr. Brown, 


President of the County Agricultural Society, said, 
‘‘he hiad used salt as a manure with great benefit. 
He sows it broadcast upon wheat and grass at the 
rate of three to five bushels to the acre. On grass 
| he would sow it in the fall—for wheat he would 
| sow it just before the wheat issown. He found that 
| three bushels of salt to the acre on his wheat field, 
| occasioned an increase of seventeen bushels of 
| wheat to the acre over that which had no salt. The 
soil was a strong Joam, with a stiff subsoil.” 
Cuthbert W. Johnson, a distinguished agricultural 
| writer, strongly recommends salt as a manure, at 
the rate of from ten to twenty bushels to the acre, 





After | to be sown some two or three weeks before the seed 


He says the benefits are as 
| follows :—Ist. When used in small quantities it pro- 
| motes putrefaction. 2d. By destroying grubs and 
| weeds. 3d. Asa constituent on direct food. 4th. 
| Asa stimulant to the absorbent vessels. Sth. By 
keepmg the soil moist.” 
| Jt would seem from all the facts I have been able 
| to collect, that salt corrupts vegetable substances 
| when mixed in small quantities, but preserves them 
| when it predominates in a mass; that in dry seasons 
| its effects are more apparent, and whether it attracts 
| moisture from the atmosphere, or whether it acts as 
| a stimulant or condiment, is of little consequence so 
| Jong as its effects are certain. 
| On account of the small quantity ofsalt, in weight, 
| required for manuring lands, is no inconsiderable 
| recommendation, because on that account it can 
| with ease be conveyed to the most rough, steep and 
| mountainous parts, to which the most bulky and 
heavy manures most in use could not be carried, but 
| with infinite labor, and at an expense far exceeding 
| all the advantages to be effected from it. 

For a top dressing, a composition of salt and lime, 
| 4 bushels of the former and 12 of the latter, to the 
| acre, has been highly recommended for grass lands 
| infested with moss, and promoting a more vigorous 
| growth of grass. Its beneficial effects on. asparagus 
| beds are well known to gardeners, giving a deeper 
} colour and a more vigorous growth to the plants. 

Salt itself is cousidered, by some, rather too harsh 
in its nature, but mixed with ashes, say six or eight 
bushels of dry ashes to ten of salt, well mixed to- 
gether, which is suificient for an acre, and spread 
upon the furrow and harrowed in. By deing thus 
mixed, one particle incorporates and mollifies the 
other, and if conveyed into the earth by a soapy, 
smooth method, will prove the real enricher the 
earth wants, to send forth vegetation. 
EXPERIMENTS ON SOWING CORN FOR 

FODDER. 

It is not often in these advanced days of knowledge 
in farming, that we find aseries of experiments con- 
ducted with more accuracy than were those which 
follow. 1 have procured them from the son of the 
farmer who conducted them, and the notes are the 
original ones, in the hand writing of the farmer him- 
self. I wish it were more common for our farmers 
to make accurate memoranda of every thing they 
do. But to the experiments. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. On the first of June, 1828, S. B. sowed in a 
drill bird corn, very thick, on account of its small- 
ness. The kernels were sown about one inch apart, 
or, in other words, one kernel to an inch square. 
The size of the bed sown, was 93 feet by 3 feet. The 





produce was cut on the 25th of August, and weighed 
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fifty pounds in the green state. The proportionate 
produce per acre would be 3424 tons, green fodder. 

One month after, say about the twentieth of Sep- 
tember, the produce weighed, when perfectly dry, 
174 pounds, which would give per acre about twelve 
tons, dry fodder. This kind of Indian corn is called 
bird corn, and half a pint contains 2400 kernels, or 
307,200 to the bushel. One quart will sow 66 square 
feet, and it contains 9600 kernels. 

Rhode Island corn is next best, and 
kernels to the half pint. One quart 
and will sow sixteen square feet. 

Eight rowed corn is next, half a pint containing 
580 kernels, quart, 2320 kernels, and will sow 16 
square feet. 

Next is flour corn, half a pint containing 360 ker- 
nels—one quart, 1440 kernels, and will sow ten 
square feet. Southern or gourd seed corn ranks the 
same as this exactly. 

2. Friday, May 29th, 1829. Sowed 19 quarts of 
floir corn on 150 square feet of ground. It yielded 
14 bundles of corn fodder, which weighed 58 Ibs. 
It was cut on the 8th of September, and secured on 
the 4th of October. Yield per acre, 7 tuns, 1U cwt., 
1 qr., 15 Ibs. 

3. Friday, May 29th, 1829, Sowed 8 quarts of 
southern or gourd seed corn, on 150 square acres of 


ontains 566 
itains 2264, 


ground. It yielded 9 bundles, which weighed 38 
pounds. It was cuton the 8th of September, and 


secured on the 4th of October. 
was 4 tons, 18 cwt., 2qrs., 3 Ibs. 

4. May 30th, 1829. Sowed eight rowed white 
corn, on 130 square feet of ground. Gathered 12 
bundles, which weighed 58 pounds. It was cué on the 
Sth of September, and secured Oct. 4th. Yield per 
acre, 7 tons, 12 cwt., 2 qrs ,8 Ibs. 

_ In this experiment the quantity sown is not men- 
tioned, but was probably the same as in the 2d ex- 
periment. 

5. June 12th, 1830. Sowed 3 bushels of tall corn 
for fodder, ona piece of land 92 by 32 feet. Cut on 
the firstof Sept. Gross wt., 1 ton, 10 cwt., 0 qr. 
16 Ibs. Neat weight, 579 Ibs. 

The weather was very dry from the 12th of June 
to the Ist of September, which is two months, 
eighteen days. [am confident it was not near half 
acrop. Ifit had been sown earlier it would have 
been better. 

I will here add one thing more from the note book 
of this farmer, for he seems to have been rather a 
curious man. 

May 3d, 1832. Counted the grains or kernels in 
halfa pint of broom corn. They are 4850, or 1,241,- 
600 in a bushel. 

Now how easy it would be for every farmer to 





The yield per acre | 
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slowly, and not unfrequently with a heavy loss to the 
farmer, of what constitutes their most valuable ma- 
terial as manure. The celebzated system of Bommer, 
among many others of a similar character, now pro- 
mises to be of immense advantage, and is eminently 
deserving of public consideration. It is true, indeed, 
that they who avail themselves of the advantages of 
Bommer’s system, will be compelled to pay for the 
same; butin this catch-penny-world, all things of 
value, as well as many things of no value, have their 
price ; and in recommending a system which enables 
one to derive an immediate and ostensible advantage 
from what would otherwise be useless, and an en- 
cumbrance to the soil—even though it may cost some- 
what for the “‘right”—we feel that we are amenable 
to no imputation which a word were not sufficient to 
refute. We think—if results are to be relied on, 
that this manure is eminently deserving of all the 
praise and eulogy it has so liberally received ;—that 
Bommer, himself, should be contemplated, not by auy 
means as an empyric in agriculture and conival 
science, as some have been induced to suppose, but 


|asaman of the most profound practical utilitarian 
| experience, and consequently a safe adviser in the 


great business in which he has so patriotically and 
benevolently engaged. Truly “the laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” 

The following method of attaining the same end, 
was communicated some years since by H. Browne, 
Esq., a distinguished chemist, to the * Society for 
the encouragement of Arts,” &c. Mr. sBrowne sta- 
ted that from numerous experiments’ made fora 
number of years in succession, by himselfand friends, 
the utility of the composition, as well as its cheapness 
and durability, had been fully and permanently estab- 
lished. it can be manufactured in any situation and 
to any extent desired, and the mode of making is as 
simple as can reasonably be expected, or desired, 
The following is the modus operandi to be pursued : 

“Upon a layer of vegetable matter, about a foot 
thick, avery thin Jeyer of lime, beat small, is to be 
laid; and so on, vegetable matter, then lime, alter- 
nately. After they have been put together a few 
hours, the decomposition will begin to take place— 
and, unless prevented by a few sods, or a fork full of 
vezetables at hand, the mixture will break out into a 
blaze, which must, at all events, be avoided. In 
about twenty-four hours the process will be complete, 
and you will have a quantity of ashes to lay on your 
land at any time you wish. Any, and al! sorts of 
vegetables, and weeds of every description, if used 
green will answer the purpose. . They will doubly 
serve the farmer, as they will not only be ata small 
expense, but will in process of time render his farm 
more valuable by depriving it of all noisome weeds. 


keep a little note book, in which he could put down | Mr. B. states that he made a calculation with elover, 


anything he does, and preserve it for the benefit of 
others. It would produce habits of confidence in 
himself, and encourage such habits in others. Every 
boy and girl brought up on afarm, should be obliged 
every day to note downevery thing they do, and at 
night make up a full journal of the whole day’s op- 
erations. By this course they would become intel- 
ligent and observing.—.4m. Quarterly Journal. 


CONVERTING VEGETABLE MATTER INTO 
MANURE. 

Various methods have been devised of late for 

converting the leaves and other vegetable substances 

into manure. These, doubtless, may be rendered by 





their conversion into the food of plants, a result 
which, in the laboratory of Nature is accomplished 


| 


| 


| 





grown fur the purpose, and that one acre, at a single 
cutting when decomposed by the above process, 
yielded a sufficient quantity of ashes to manure four 
acres. He states that the vegetables should be used 
as soon after they are cut as possible, and the lime 
as fresh from the kiln as the distance will allow. 
It appears that on these two circumstances mainly 
depends the goodness of the composition. We 
think this plan is worthy of further experiments; 
and we should be happy to communicate to the pub- 
lic the result of any trial made for the purpose of 
testing its utility.” 

Hoor Owrment.—Tallow, ] pound; tar, 1 pound; 
black resin, 1 pound: lard 2 pounds; spirits of tur- 
pentine ,] pound. Mix. 
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BATLIMORE, JUNE, 1846. 


Maryland Farmers’ Club. 


The next meeting of the Club will be held on SATUR- 
DAY, the 13th inst. at half past 11 o’ecloek, A. M. at the office 
of the President, in N. Cuartes str. near Fayette. 

Gentlemen disposed to join the Club are requested to sig- 
nify their wishes to any ot the members. 

By order of Joun Gienn, Esq. President. 
Samu. Sanpvs, Ree. Sec. 
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fiG-The space occupied by the INDEX, has excluded a va- 
ricty of matters which we wished to have given iu this number. 

ETRURIAN (OR STEWART) WHEAT. — The publish- 
er of the .@merican of the 
tothe f 
wheat, 
made arrangemeé:ts W 
(Messrs. Zollickoffer and 4. Shriver, of Carroll Co.) to act as 
their Agent for the supply of orders for the same to the amount 
of the surplus which these gentlemen may have on hand.— 
The price is fixed at $2 per bushel—It will be put up in two 


Furmer, consciou 


Importance 


rmers of the U. States, of the introduction of this 
cultivation, has 


this State, 


id being desirous of its extensive 





h the principal growers in 





bushel bags, the price of tie bags (37 cents cach,) extra,—to 
be 
pointment, those ordering from a distance must forward the 
city, otherwise it 


delivered at the warehouse in this city. To save disap- 





;or aceepted drafts, ou {i rs in the 
eannot be sent. The orders wi!l be filled in the rotation in 
which received. Address SAMUEL SANDS, publisher A- 


merican Farmer, 122 Baltimore strect, Baltimore, Md. 


ciish 


NARL.—We have received a specimen of Marl, found on 
the farm of Mr. E. Welch, in Kent county, Md., of which we 
learn, large quantities can be obtained. We have shown it to 
uuable kind, 
and superior to the celebrated Green Marl of the Jerseys.— 


Professor Baer, who pronounces it of tne most + 





fig Among the matters contained in the pres No. we 





would particularly refer to the communication of Mr. Zollic- 
kofier, relative to the time for Cutting Timber. 
of deep interest, aud the experiments reco:mended by him 
may be attended with t ults to the inte- 
rests of our naval as well as commercial marine. 


It is a subject 


> most important r 


freIn the present number will be found the conclusion of 


the valuable paper, translated from the French, by a gentle- 


man of this city, for tie “Furmer,” on the Preservation of 


Fruit. 

We also copy from the American Quarterly Journal, a com- 
munication from the pen of our esteemed friend, C. N. Be- 
ment, Esq., on the subject of Salt as a manure. 

Ep-The next meeting of the Md. Farmers’ Club will be held 
on the 10th June, inst., when it is carnestly hoped that as many 
members as can possibly make it convenient, will be present. 
In consequence of the tremendous rain ov the day of the last 
reguiar mecting, & postponement took place; but we are an- 
thorised to say thatthe next meeting will be held without 
regard to the weather. 


GUANO.—We see by Wilmer & Smith’s Times, that the 
price of this article has fallen very considerably in England :— 

Extract from Wilmer & Smith’s European Times Price 
Current of the Liverpool market, 5th May :—“Guano, is in 
very limited request—holders show great inclination to sell, 
which has brought about arevolution in price. The sales do 
not exceed 1000 tons, the prices of which may be quoted at 
£8 per ton for Peruvian—2£6 to £6 10 for good I[chaboe—and 
£3 to £3 10 for Suldanka Bay aud other descriptions.” 


' 





The Closing and Forthcoming 
Volume. 

This is the closing number of our present volume. 
It is a year now since we changed the form and re- 
duced the price of our journal, and we are proud to 
say that our feelings have been most gratefully and 
pleasingly excited by the enlargement of our sub- 
scription list. This we look upon as evidence that 
our motivesim reducing the price have been properly 
appreciaied by the agricultural community, and that 
the character of our periodical has commended it to 
general favor. To well poised minds, capable of 
justly estimating the relation in which editor and 
publisher stand to their readers, such demonstrations 
of approbation are among the richest of all human 
rewards. For after all, if the too fastidious rules of 
false delicacy were cast aside, there are none in pub- 
lic life, whether civil, military or political, but would 
acknowledge that popular favor, when rightfully be- 
stowed, is among the most cherished objects and aims 
of their lives. 

We have spoken before of the motives which in- 
duced us to reduce the price of our paper, and we 
will here repeat, that foremost among them, was the 
desire of placing it within the acquisition of all who 
felt a desire to extend their knowledge of the science 
as well as of the practice of agriculture. In the com- 
mencement we called upon our old subscribers to aid 
us—and in gratitude we acknowledge, that our call 
was responded to ina spirit of hearty good will. But 
as our next number will be the first of a new volume, 
we would, in all modesty, ask euch of our present pa- 
trons, to place us under one other obligation. There 
is not one of them but can do what we request, with 
but little, ifany inconvenience. It is this—we should 
consider ourself greatly indebted and will honor that 
debt whenever called upon,—if immediately on read- 
ing this article, each should procure from among his 
neighbours and friends an additional name or two, and 
forward them without delay, in order that we may 
have time to mail to such subscribers the first num- 
ber of the ensuing volume. 
taking of the kind, it is only necessary that the will 
be present—to try would be but the precursor of suc- 
cess,—for there is no subscriber to our journal who 
could not command a dozen additional ones if he were 
to make the experiment of procurement; but as we 
are so moderate in our request, most assuredly we 
have the right, in the long continued friendly rela- 
tions of the past, and, the determination which we 
feel in the integrity and singleness of the purpose 
which shal! guide us in the future, to hope that this 
appeal will find an acquiescing response from every 
one to whom it is addressed. 

In catering for, and conducting the volume which 
isnow brought to a close, we have not spared money, 
artistical skill, industry, nor enterprise, to render it 
worthy of the patronage of the American husband- 
man—and from the flattering reception, and warm 
commendations, which it has received, in all quarters, 


To succeed in an under- 
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we feél persuaded that our exertions have been 
fruitful—and while we pledge ourselves that the 
American Farmer shall, like wine, improve with age, 
we may be permitted to anticipate, that, as the cause 
of agriculture—the improvement of the soil, the ex- 
pansion of the resources of the farming and planting 
interests—are concernments in which the public 
weal are involved—we say for these reasons, we 
may be permitted to anticipate, that each of our 
present patrons will feel himself called upon, by that 
spirit of enlightened patriotism, which prompts men 
to acts of disinterested beneficence, to lend us his in- 
fluence and services in extending our list. 

By the annexed it will be seen that a very liberal 
ofier is made to those who will take upon themselves 
the Agency for our paper—and we trust that such of 
our frienas who cannot attend to it themselves, will 
induce others to undertake the work of soliciting 
subscribers. 

We would ask the favor of our country brethren, 
(many of whom we are pleased to observe, avail 
themselves ofa portion of our labors, by copying lib- 
erally from our pages every month) to give the an- 
nexed a place in their columns, with such a notice 
of the commencemnt of a new volume, as they may 
deem suitable. 

The American Farmer. 

The 2d volume of the new series of this journal, 
will commence on the Ist of July, 1846, and the sub- 
sequent numbers will be issued on the Ist of each 
month as usual. The very extended circulation 
which the Furmer has attained since its publication 
in its present form, (being a large octavo, of 32 pages 
each No.) is a gratifying evidence that the labors of 
its conductors have not been in vain. The ‘* Farmer” 
is the oldest agricultural publication in the United 
States, the volume just completed being the 27th 
year of its existence ; and evinces in its vigorous old 
age, a stamina which will favorably compare with 
any of its contemporaries. 

Terms for the forth-coming volume.—Single copies 
$1—Six copies for $5—Thirteen copies for $10.— 
Sample Nos. will be sent to any one desirous of aid- 
ing in the circulation of the ‘* Farmer”. 

Address SAMUEL SANDS, 
Publisher American Farmer, 
122 Bartimore Srreet, Bartimore. 





felt will be borne in mind, that our terms are, in advance. 
The trifling sum required for a year’s subscription, ($1) ren- 
ders it unnecessary for any postponement of its payment—AlI- 
though it is desirable that all letters should be post paid, yet we 
would preter paying the same, rather than thatany delay 
should be made. Our friends in the city and vicinity would 
greatly oblige us by handing in the amount of their subscrip- 
tion at the office, so as to preclude the necessity of the expeuse 
of a colleetor. 

Volumes of the Farmer neatly bound can be had for $1.25 
per voluine—or seat by mail, in sheets, at Sl. 





Subscribers to the “ Farmer” can have their volumes 
bound in wu neat style, at 25 cents each, 





MANUFACTURES IN THE SOUTH, 

We have been highly gratified to find by the South- 
ern papers for some time past, that manufactures 
have been and are being established in nearly all the 
Southern States, and as far as such experiments have 
been made, that they have generally resulted benefi- 
cially. This is as it should be—it is taking the bull 
by the horns in good earnest—and will, if persevered 
in, confer a degree of prosperity upon the people of 
the South which has not been felt there for many 
years. Ifthe people of tle middle, eastern and north- 
ern states, can afford to pay the cost and charges of 
transportation and insurance of the raw material from 
the South, and still make money by manufacturing, 
those of the South ought surely to realize ~more pro- 
fit, as they have the raw materials at their own doors, 
and would consequently save the heavy expense to 
which we have alluded. . 

It has been objected that the slave labor, upon 
which the people of the South would chiefly have to 
rely, are not so well adapted to the purposes of man- 
ufacturing as are the free whites employed in the 
present manufacturing districts of the country. This 
objection, we however consider to be more imagin- 
ary than real, as with a few intelligent white super- 
intendents, the blacks might be taught to be skiful 
workmen. Such at least has been the case in all the 
Penitentiaries in this part of the country where man- 
ufacturing is carried on. In that of Maryland, fully 
two-fifths of the weavers are colored men, many of 
whom are most expert workmen, and it is not saying 
too much for the character of the goods fabricated 
in that institution, to claim for them a superiority 
over almost any other goods cf similar styles manu. 
factured in any other establishment in the country— 
at all events, they command ready sale and the very 
highest prices, and surely, a stronger evidence of the 
excellence of their quality could not be desired. 


THE PRICE OF WOOL IN ENGLAND. 

In conversation some weeks since with a gentle- 
man who shipped wool to England last year, upon‘the 
subject of prices, past and prospective, he informed 
us that that the shippers of wool to England last year 
had lost upon their exportations from 10 to 15 per 
cent—he, himself, had sustained a loss of the latter 
percentum. From the ill success of the shipments 
of last year he deduced the opinion, that but a small 
portion of the present year’s clip would be exported, 
and, therefore, concluded that prices would range 
lower. This is but opinion, but as itis predicated 
upon what would appear to be reliable premises, we 
conceive it to be our duty to advise our readers of it, 
in order that they may be prepared to meet the change" 
in price, should the predictions of our informant prove 
to have been well grounded. 

Rovp, on Gapzs 1x Pountry.—This disease, so 
frequently fatal to young chickens, and those of ma- 
turer age, may be speedily and successfully cured by 
a mixture of indian meal with soap-suds.—Me. Cult. 
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OYSTER SHELL LIME—STONE LIME. 


An opinion has obtained ground in the minds « 
many well informed persons, that Oyster Shell Lime | 
is not comparable in value with Stone Lime. This | 
opinion we have more than once attempted to contro- | 
vert. We use the phrase attempted, because we have 
lived long enough to believe that it is a fallacy for | 
any one to set up his crude views of things as or-| 
thordox, and to know that modesty is a virtue, notwith- | 
standing itis both an unprofitable and unfashionable 
commodity for a man to go forth in the world possess- 
ed withal. But passing from these kind of reflec- | 
tions, we would ask, why should not the lime of oys- 
ter shells be as good as that made from lime stone? | 
And we think it would puzzle the best Analyst to | 
answer our question negatively. Oyster shells are 
composed of two essential elements, in common with | 
others, highly beneficial for agricultural improve- 
ments, viz: the Carbonate ef Lime, and phosphoric 
acid, whereas stone lime does not possess the latter. 
Carbonic acid is driven off from lime stone, by heat, 
in the process of burning, so it is in shelis while un. 
dergoing the same process, but the phosphoric acid | 


of the shells remain, not being disturbéd by burning, 
and, therefore, continues to be a component property 
in the shell lime—a property by the bye, of infinite 
value in the growth of plants, and of indispensable 
necessity in giving to corn, to the grasses, and the 
grain crops, the power of standing erect. Stone | 
lime when freshly burnt—when the carbonic acid 
has been driven off, is an oxide, thatis, it may be called | 
pure lime, and so remains unti Jit reabsorbs its riglitful | 
quantum of carbonic acid from the atmosphere, from | 
the snows and from the rains, when it becomes the | 
carbonate of lime, and in that state operates in the 
amelioration of the soil. 

One reason why shell lime, bushel for bushel, may, | 


possibly, not operate to the same extent as stone | 
lime, is obvious enough, a bushel of the former has 
not the same specific gravity, by many pounds in, 
weight, as stone lime, and therefore, so far as the 
effects of the carbonate of lime may be concerned— | 
so faras the improvement of the soil may depend | 
upon the presence of that principle—a bushel of | 
shell lime may not go as far as a bushel of stone 
lime ; but even with this disparity in that partieular, 
we have yet to be shown the evidence that it is not 
equally good, if not better. We are very sure that 
it will act quicker, and, owing to its combined 
principles of carbonate and phosphorus, that it must 
perform other offices than those which attach to 
stone lime. 


Correction.—In the extract from the let-| 
ter of Mr. Chisholm, on Fruit Trees, page 346, the 
word “ Peach” was, by a typographical error, in- | 
serted for “ Pear,” in the second Jine of the third | 
paragraph from the bottom—It should read, “I be- | 
lieve that in our country an unreasonable prejudice 
exists against budding or grafting the Pear upon the 
quince.” 


| 


| ed the integrity of its agricultural association. 





In the garden work, page 345, bottom line, first co- 
lumn, by the omission of a line, we were made to 
appear as having discovered a new method of obtain- 
ing early turnips, which was no other than by sow- 
ing Onion seed! What we did say was, that, if 
you had not done so already, prepare a bed and 
sow it with seed of the early Dutch turnip—and if you 
had Onion sets, to plant them out—if not, sow Onion 
seed. 

TALBOT COUNTY CATTLE SHOW. 

We have with pleasure seen it announced that the 


| agricultural association of Talbot county, Maryland, 


intend holding an agricultural fair this fall. The 
example is a good one and will doubtless be produc- 
tive of much benefit. While we state this fact we 
will add,—that to Talbot County belongs the honor 
of being the only one in this state who have preserv- 
It can 
date back to the time of the old Maryland State So- 


| ciety, and say that while the great parent stem was 
| permitted to die, Talbot has kept up its auxiliary 


identity, held her periodical meetings, and, by pre- 
cept and example infused a spirit of improvement 
into the minds of her neighbors. 

The Show and Fair is to be held onthe 1ith, 
12th, 13th of November next. A very libe- 
ral list of Premiums to 
sion, is announced, which we shall endeavor to give 
place to hereafter—In the meantime, we copy the 
following in regard to the premiums on Farms, inas- 


and 
be awarded on the occa- 


much as the requirement is for the competitors to sig- 
nify their intention on or before the Ist of July: 
Farms. 


Best managed rented farm of not less than 100 


| acres exclusive of woodland $15.00 
Second best 10,00 
Jest managed farm, not rented, of not less 
than 100 acres exclusive of woodland 12.00 
Second best 8,00 


All persons desiring to compete for these pre- 
miums, will signify the same to the Committee of 
Arrangements on or before the Ist of July next; after 
which time an examining committeé will visit their 
farms, of which due notice will be given. 


MR. GILMOR’S STALLIONS. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer. 

Sir :—lI think it quite likely that there are persons 
who read your account of the two stallions Tom 
Jackscrew and Argonaut Chief, who would be glad 
to send mares tu them if the distance to their stands 
did not forbid it. Jt has occurred to me that in rath- 
er distant neighborhoods where there are fine mares 
and no fine stallions to put them to, the owners of 
such might send them on to this plaee under the care 
of a trusty hand. 1] have some hundreds of acres of 
upland pasturage myself, and with a tenant I have 
one hundred acres of clover and other grasses in one 
field on which such$mares could run with but little 
danger of accidents or escapes and at a trifling 
charge. 

I suppose that there are very many pers .ns who 
own mares from which they would choose, have 
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colts by a fine stallion at any reasonable cost. I 
have myself for several years refused to breed my 
mares, because I could find no horse suitable. Ido 
not think that any good judge of horse flesh would, 
on seeing my horses, say that you have over praised 
them. And most certainly I should not have taken 
as much trouble as 1 have taken to get them here, 
without I had considered well that I could safely | 
put my own fine mares to them and recommend 
them to the public. Your ob’t serv’t, 
ROBT. GILMOR, Jr. | 


| 
Glen Ellen Farm, 11 miles from Baltimore, Old York | 
Road. 








Lovistana-—From the address of T. B. Thorpe, 
Esq. delivered before the Agriculturists’ and Mecha- 
nies’ Association of Louisiana, January 5th, we make | 
the following extract of the extent and capabilities | 
of this interesting and fertile portion of our coun- | 
try, and we rejoice to find that there is an awaken- 
ing spirit abroad in the State, that will bring her 
latent resources into full operation, ere many years | 
roll round: 





* Louisiana contains within her territory we 
should judge, nearly a3 much cultivatable land as the 
Island of Great Britain, and by a momeut’s reflec- 
tion, we can form some,crude estimate of the capa- 
bility of our State for great wealth. It is a startling 
thought, and yet itis atrue one, that the whole 
population of the Union might comfortably subsist 
within the limits of Louisiana. We have been sin- 
gularly blessed by Providence with every possible 
advantage. Our country is naturally level beyond | 
the attempt of art; it is encircled and threaded by 
running streams, that need but little care to form 
them for every purpose of internal navigation. Upon 
our Southern coast, washes the sea; through our 
centre runs the great Mississippi. Our soil is be- 
yond comparison, rich; our climate is free from 
the heats of the more tropical latitudes, and also 
free from the frigid blast. 

“The immense resources of our State are almost | 
as undeveloped as they were on the discovery of | 
our continent. We may be said to carry on our | 
agricultural, and until recently, the mechanical | 
arts, with almost rude simplicity. We have done, | 
comparatively speaking, nothing for their improve- | 
ment. There has been no concentrated action, no | 
intelligent discussion among citizens for the gene- | 
ral good. The planter has pursued his business, his | 
plantation his lithe empire, and beyond the lines of | 
his own boundaries, he has seldom gone in pursuit 
of pleasure or information. | 

“ Agriculture finds a right hand in the mechanical | 
arts. The genius of Whitney added to the value of | 
cotton a thousand fold, by reducing its price and ex- 
tending its cultivation. ‘The intelligent action of the 
never-liring spindle, gives to the richest and poorest 
of our citizeus an apparel that kings could not com- | 
mand, in the historically giorious days of Alfred or 
Charlemagne. The researches of Packwood and 
Rilleaux have made sugar, beyond question, a per- 
manent, profitable, staple of our State. Science | 
has overcome the disadvantages of clinmate, the vacu- | 
um-pan detects sweets in the frosted cane, that a | 
few years ago was left in the field as worthless. 

“The mechanical arts assist and ameliorate agri- 
cnltural labours, from the mighty steam-engine, 
with its multifarious offices, through every contri- 





| varieties have escaped? 


vance, down to the simple gin-band. In the support 
of this Association will the mechanical arts find the 
fittest place for representation, Here should be an- 
nually exhibited its improvements, and its new offi- 
ces. Here should be displayed its wonderful results, 
and the busy hum of its wheels, as it performs its 
various functions, should here greet the assembled 
citizens of our State.” 





Deceweration or porators.—The London Gard- 
eners’ Chronicle, makes the following remarks upon 
a subject which has frequently engaged the attention 
of agriculturists in this country : 

“It has been repeatedly asserted that the reason 
why the potatoe is now suddenly attacked by a ma- 
Jady, which at one time threatened its extinction, 
is that it has degenerated; and on all sides we hear 
of recommendations that new varietes of the potatoe 
should be immediately raised from seed. 

In this, as in all other matters, it is easy to make 


| assertions; but before we give assent to them, we 


must ask for some proof of their truth. Do the 
gentlemen who clamor for new varietes, know which 
are the old varietes now cultivated and which are 
new! Have they any proof that the old varieties 
have suffered in any peculiar degree or that the new 
Can they point out any one 
instance among potatoes in which facts support their 
views? We think not. 

Dr. Maclean a gentleman skil/ul in all horticultu- 
ral affairs, raised but the other day a seedling pota- 
toe of great vigor and excellence: its production is 
so recent that but few persons yet possess it at all. 


| With this variety, a portion of an old meadow newly 


trenched over, near London, was planted in the au- 


| turon of 1844 and spring of 1845: no manure being 


used. The crop was so much attacked by the dis- 
ease, that not a single potatoe was found worth pre- 
serving. 

In reality there is no proof in any part of the vege- 
table kingdom, that the races of plants wear out. 


| Such an opinion was entertaived, indeed, by the late 


Mr. Knight, and his views have been adopted by 
some physiologists. Yet there is not only no proof 
of their correctness, but the strongest presumption to 
the contrary. It is superfluous to say, that the Gold- 
en Pippin apple is the instance on which this theory 
mainly turns. It is said that it has worn out, and 
can no longer be cultivated. But the Golden pippin 
still appears abundantly in Covent Garden market; 
trees as healthy as ever are to be found in this coun- 
try; we ourselves have seen it in Jreland, where there 

re no symptoms of its decrepitude, and in Madeira 
it is imrobust health. ‘The wearing-out theory, there- 
fore, falls to the ground.” 


For the Heaves or Broken Winded Horses. —Whoever 
is so unfortunate as to have a heavy or broken-wind- 
ed horse, and desires to cure or make him better, 
should not suffer him to drink for some time any oth- 
er drink than weak lime water. The horse will soon 
relish this, and it seldom fails to produce a radical 
cure. 

I will state another way for those who may prefer 
it. Take from one to two table spoonfuls of ground 
plaster of Plaster, and stir the. same into his messes 
three times a day. At first, if at hand, bran for two 
or three days—then bran and oats for two or three 
days more, and then clear oats for a few days, with 
ground plaster, as above directed, in each of the 
messes. L. 8S. 

Kane Co., March, 1846. Prairie Farmer. 
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NORTICUL FVRAL. 


Passing from the field we must now attend to 
Tae Garven. 

Cabbage Plants.—Plants of every variety must be 
set out, and in the preparation of the bed, be sure to 
have it well manured, deeply dug and thoroughly 
raked. 

Cauliflowers.—It is time that the early planted 
should have their leaves bent over to encourage 
heading. Late plants must be set out. 

Melons.—See that these be kept clean. Draw the 
earth up around the stem as high as the seed leaves. 
If they should be infested with bugs, make a mixture 
of equal parts, of flour of Sulphur, Soot and Scotch 





Snuff; sow this over the plants and it will drive off 


the bugs. 

Beans.—Plant a bed to come up in when the earli- 
er planted ceases to afford a supply for your table. 

Peas.—Sow a few rows of Marrow-fats for a late 
supply. 

Pickles.—All vegetables intended for pickles should 
now be planted. 

Cantaleupes for Mangoes.—Plant these any time af- 
ter the 10th inst. 

Lettuce.—Set out your plants to loaf, and sow 
seed for a successive crop. 

Small Selading of every kind may now be sown. 

Radishes—Sow Radish seed at intervals of two 
weeks during this and the next month. 

Beets. —It is not too late to sow beet-seed, so drill 
in a bed, and be sure to get genuine blood-beet seed. 

Early Turnips.—Sow a bed of these. 

Okra, Egg Plants, and Tomatoes.—Keep these clean 
from weeds and the ground well stirred. 

Herbs—Medicinal and Pet.—This is a good time to 
set these out. Select a rainy day to do so. 

Fruit Trees.—Wash them in a weak solution of 
potash, orlye. In addition to this,empty your soap 
suds around the body of your trees. 

Pepper Plants.—The sooner pepper plants are set 
out the better. 

Having now thrown out such hints as we think 
will prove useful and as it is past the witching time 
of night, we will close by wishing you—good night. 





TO MAKE PEAR TREES FRUITFUL. 

As we proceed with the Fruitist, the subject of 
which it is destined to treat, branch out and exhibit 
more and more the importance of increased attention 
on the part of the fruit grower. Although it may be 
buta single tree that he has to manage, even this, in 
proportion to his knowledge and attention, will be 
matter of pleasure and profit. The following paper, 
submitted to the Hortcultural Society by its late pres- 
ident, T. A. Knight, Esq., indicates principles, of the 
advantages of which the cultivator may avail him- 
self in other ways than those to which they are ap- 
plied in the experiments detailed. 

“ The pear-tree exercises the patience of the plan- 
terduring a longer period before it affords fruit than any 
other grafted tree which fiads a place in our gardens, 





and though it is subsequently very long-lived, it gen- 
erally, when trained to a wall, becomes in a few 
years unproductive of fruit, except at the extremities 
of its lateral branches. Both these defects are how- 
ever, I have good reason to believe, the result of im- 
proper management; for | have lately succeeded most 
perfectly in rendering my old trees very productive 
in every part; and my young trees have almost al- 
ways afforded fruit the second year after being graf- 
ted; and none have remained barren beyond the third 
ear. 

. “In detailing the mode of pruning and culture I have 
adopted, I shall probably more easily render myself 
intelligible, by deseribing accurately the manage- 
ment of a single tree each. 

“An old St. Germain pear tree, of the spurious 
kind, had been trained in the fan form, against a 
northwest wall in my garden, and the central bran- 
ches, as usually happens in old trees thus traived, 
had long reached the top of the wall, and had become 
wholly unproductive. The other branches afforded 
but very little fruit, and that never acquiring matu- 
rity, was consequently of no value; so that it was neces- 
sary to change the variety, as well as to render the 
tree productive. 

“To attain these purposes, every branch which 
did not want at least twenty degrees of being per- 
pendicular, wastaken out at its base; and the spurs 
upon every other branch, which I intended to retain, 
were taken off closely with the saw and chisel. In- 
to these branches, at their subdivisions, grafts were 
inserted at different distances from the root, and 
some so near the extremities of the branches that the 
tree extended as widely in the autumn after it was 
grafted, as it did in the preceding year. The grafts 
were also so disposed, that every part of the space the 
tree previously covered, was equally well supplied 
with young wood. 

“ As 300n in the succeeding summer as the young 
shoots had attained sufficient length, they were train- 
ed almost perpendicularly downwards, between the 
larger branches and the wall, to which they were 
nailed. The most perpendicular remaining branch 
upon each side, was grafied about four feet below 
the top of the wall, which is twelve feet high ; and 
the young shoots which the grafts upon these afforded, 
were trained inwards, and bent down to occupy the 
space from which the old branches had been taken 
away; and therefore very little vacant space any 
where remained in the end of the firstautumn. A 
few blossoms, but not any fruit, were produced by 
several of the grafts in the succeeding spring; but in 
the following year, and subsequently, | have had a- 
bundant crops, equally dispersed over every part of 
the tree; and J have scarcely ever seen such an exu- 
berance of blossom as this tree presents in the present 
spring Grafts of eight different kinds of pears had 
been inserted, and almost in equal abundance. By 
this mode of training, the bearing branches being 
small and short, may be changed every three or four 
years, till the tree is a century old, without the loss 
of a single crop; and the central part, which is un- 
productive in every other mode of training, becomes 
the most fruitful. I proceed to the management of 
young trees. 

“A young pear stock, which had two lateral bran- 
ches upon each side, and was about six feet high, was 
planted against a wall early in the spring; and it was 
grafted in each of its lateral branches, two of which 
sprang out of the stem about four feet from the 
ground, and the others at-its summit, in the following 
year. Theshoots these grafts produced, when about 
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a foot long, were trained downwards, as in the pre- 
ceding , the undermost nearly perpendicu- 


the uppermost just below the horizontal 
line, placing them at such Souenes, that the leaves 
of the shoot did not at all shade those of another; on 
the next year the same mode of training was contin- 
ued, and im the following 1 obtained an abundant 
—- of fruit, and the tree is agam heavily loaded 
with blossoms. 

“This mode of training was first applied to the 
Aston-town pear, which rarely produces fruit till six 
or seven years after the trees have been grafted; and 
from this variety and the Colmar, I have not obtain- 
ed fruit till the grafts have been three years old. 

‘“‘In the future treatment of my young pear-trees, 
itis my intention to give them very nearly the form 
of the old tree I have described, in every respect; that 
these wil] necessarily stand upon larger stems, which 
1 think advantageous ; and I stall not permit the ex- 
istence of so great a number of lateral branches. In 
both cases the bearing wood will depend wholly be- 
neath the large branches which feed it; for itis the in- 
fluence of gravitation upon the sap which occasions 
the early and exuberant produce of fruit. 

“‘ Tsearcely need add, that where, in old trees, it is 
not meant to change the variety, nothing more wil! 
be fecessary than to take off wholly the spurs and 
supernumerary large branches, leaving every blos- 
som which grows near the end of the remaining bran- 
ches, or that the length of the dependant bearing 
wood must be different in different varieties. The 
Crassane, the Colmar, and Aston-town, will require 
the greatest, and the St. Germain probably the least 
length.”—Maund’s Botanic Garden. 





A new Hint TO THE OrcHARoiIst.—We copy a 
part of an article from the Gardners’ Chronicle, as 
quoted in the December number of Hovey’s Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, under the head of “Summer 
Pruning of Apple Trees.” The writer had refer- 
ence to the small dwarf trees in gardens, but his di- 
rection will apply equally well to the big trees of the 
orchard. Ali that is necessary, says the writer, to 
insure abundant fruit, is to practice diligently the Au- 
gust stopping. This consists in breaking or cutting 
off at that season from three te four inches of every 
summer shoot, and then, in mid winter, cutting back 
two thirds or one half e of such shoots so as to 
reduce them to the lengfof four to six inches. 

The effect of this system is to prevent the sap of 
the trees from expending itself in the ever-lengthen- 
ing of branches. The ends of the summer shoots 
being broken off, the sap is arrested in its onward 
course, and forced into lateral cliannels. Those la- 
teral channels are the buds in the axils of the lower 
leaves. There it collects, is occupied in the organi- 
zation of short lateral branches, which finally become 
short fruit bearing spurs. In this way, we have 
seen dwarf trees covered with bearing wood down to 
the very graft. 

If observed from the beginning, this practice ren- 
ders a dwarf tree a most prolific object. If neglect- 
ed at first, it may any time aflerwards be put into 
foree, with this difference in the result, that it takes 
a much longer time to bring into bearing a tree ren- 
dered barren by long mismanagement, than to secure 
abundance from a tree well healed from its earliest 
youth. 

The reason why August is chosen for the opera- 
tion, is this: If the summer shoots are shortened ear- 
lier, the side buds will all break from the excessive 
influx of sap: if performed later there will not be a 





sufficient propulsion of sap into them to effect the 
desired object. It will frequently happen that, with 
the best management, some of the side buds will 
break ; but they will be near the end of ihe branches, 
and willbe removed with the winter pruning. 

We have said that in winter pruning, the shoots are 
to be cut back to the extent of halfor two-thirds of 
their length. Itis hardly necessary to explain that 
it 1s only the weaker shoots that require to be short- 
ened by two-thirds, and that the strongest are to be 
left with half their length. 


Beets.—The Mangel Wurzel, and the Sugar Beet, 
are the kinds cultivated for stack. The former is 
the larger of the two, but the latter is thought to be 
more nutritious ; and as it will bear somewhat closer 
planting, it is nearly or quite as productive. The 
soil for beets should be deep, rich and mellow ; rather 
loamy than sandy, and well manured. It should be 
plowed deep, and thoroughly pulverized, as early in 
the spring as sufficiently dry. The seed should be 
prepared by pouring scalding water on it, and allow- 
ing it to soak 3 or 4 days; then rolling in ashes or 
plaster—this will greatly assist in vegetation, and 
thus prevent the most frequent cause of failure. 
Sow the seeds in driils, two and a half or three feet 
apart, and about three inches deep, by hand, or with 
a drill-barrow ; dropping the seeds about 3 inches 
apart. As soon as the plants appear, stir the ground 
with a plow or cultivator, and repeat the stirring 
frequently during summer, taking care also to destroy 
the weeds in the rows, and to thin the plants, so as 
to prevent crowding. Three pounds of seed are re- 
quisite for an acre; its price at the seed stores, is 
75 cts.to $1 per Ib. 





A New Merron or Ratsinc Brets.—The best 
beets we have ever seen, says a correspondent of the 
Farmers’ Cabinet, were raised in alternate rows with 
corn—the latter a full crop. We have often known 
carrots and ruta baga turnips raised in this way, and 
apparently without detriment to the corn, and we 
are aware of no reason why parsnips and beets, may 
not be produced in the same way with equal success. 


A fine lot of Ayrshire cattle—bulls and cows of 
the best stock, imported recently from Scotland 
and belonging to Professor Ginson, of Philadelphia, 
passed through Washington a few days since, on 
their way to Middleburg, Loudon county, Virginia, 
Some of the cows, we are informed, yield twenty- 
four quarts of milk per day, and make ten pounds of 
butter per week.—Nat. Intelligencer. 


Parsnirs For Fattentne Pics.—A correspon- 
dent of the London Agricul. Gazette, says—* My 
pigs are fed once a day with wash from the house, 
and three times a day with parsnips, as they were 
drawn from the earth, neither washed, cooked, nor 
cut. I calculate that the produce from 2} rods is 
quite sufficient to fatten one pig. The Jast animal I 
killed weighed 24 stone 5 Ibs., (341 Ibs.) and was 
between 9 and 10 months old. The pork was de- 
clared by all to be excellent, very tender and deli- 
cate.” 

We have seen other testimony in favor of parsni 
for fattening swine, and would advise farmers who 
may anticipate injury to the potato crop from the 
rot this season, to appropriate a half acre or more to 
the raising of parsnips. They require a free soil 
and deep tilth. 
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FLORICULTURE. 
WORK FOR MAY. 

Prepared for the American Farmer, by Saml. Feast, Florist. | 

Camellias will now have finished their growth, and may be | 
removed to the open air and placed in a half shady situation— 
syringe them frequently. 

Fuchsias and Calceolarias in bloom, should be kept from the 

scorching rays of the sun and carefully watered. 

Cactuses may now be watered plentifully—re-pot such ‘as 
need it, and trim out the old wood. 

-Azaleas should be re-potted (if not done before) and placed 
in partially shaded situations. 

Geraniums may be cut down the latrer end of the month, 
and cuttings put in if wanted. 

Achimenes.—Attend to- re-potting these bexutiful plants as 
they require it. 

Callas, or Lilies of the Nile should be turned on their sides 
in a shady situation, until September. 


Cyelamens should be kept inashady situation, and sparingly 
watered. 

Oxalises, Belladonna, and other bulbs which 
have completed their growth should be kept dry wutil Septem- 
ber. 

Roses which have bloomed in pots may 
the border. 

China .4sters and other annuals raised in boxes or frames 
should be planted out in the border. 

Dahlies should be planted outin good rich soil. 

Carnations will uow be in bloom and should be tied up neat 
ly to stakes. 

Tulips and Hyacinths may 
leaves have decayed. 

Perennial Flower 


Amaryllis, 


y be turned out into 


be taken up as soon ag their 


Seeds may be sown this month, 





" METEOROI OGICAL T. ABLE, FROM 
APRIL, TO 28rH MAY. 
Kept at Schellman Hall, near Sykesville, Carroll co. 
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Mi: 














Taken at 6 o’clock, 4. m., 2 o'clock, noon, and at 6 o’clack, p.m 
Wind. Zemperature Remarks. 
27,NW NW 5 36 6 63 Frost Clear 
2W NE SE] 45 65 60 Cloudy Rain 
QINE NE NE 55 58 55 Rain 2 1-4ineh 
30W WwW W | 56 73 «61 |Poegy, Clear, Gust with a great 
ui of electricity 21-2 
1 (SE 8S W! 57 70 60]5 Gust, 3-8 in. Clear 
2 sw WwW 8) 53 67 63 Pog Gust 1-2 in. Clear 
3/8 NW SW! 67 71 67 Clear 
4iw W W {51 75 60 Clear | 
5, W 8 8s 58 76 70 Clear Rain 3-8 in, 
6 NW W W533 78 Zl Fog Clear 
7TiE E Ei 54 54 Al Ran 1 i 
8iE NE NE 51 60 59 Foggy i 
YINE SW Wi 61 71 65 fain234in. Clear 
lw WwW W) 61 73 65 Clear, Rain 1-2 in 
ILNW W W!55 60 57 Clear | 
PNW W W) 40 70 63 Clear } 
ISWw Ww §$| 49 76 71 Clear 
1483W SW SW) 64 77 72 Clear 
1jsw SW E/| 66 69 65 Cloudy Rain 
ld E E E, 63 75 69 |Rain23-4in. Clear Cloudy 
17 SE SW) 63 73 73 |Fine Rain 1-4 in. Cloudy | 
188 SW N65 79 69 |Foggy Clear heavy gust at 
P | evening 1 in. | 
sw W Wi SM 6 56 Clear 
Ww w ww! 49 67 65 Clear, | 
2INW W Ni M4 72 65 Clear, fm 
2E SE SE) 52 71 67 Cloudy 
W W SW) 62 82 79 Cloudy, Clear 
Ww W WwW 69 &7 44 [Clear vidlent storm of hail and 
} rain lin. Clear | 
as\Nw W SW) 67 &4 80 Clear | 
26NW W W) 68 8 79 Cloudy Clear | 
aif Ss W WwW) 7 { 81 [Cloudy, Shower, Clear, heavy | 
j thunder gust ai night 1-2 ia. | 
sv Ww 68 75 Foggy Cloudy, 


There has fallen since the last report of the 27th | 
of April, 17 7-8 mches of water—11} of which fell | 
in the month of May. The hail storm of the 24th 
destroyed some very promising crops on the south 
of the Patapsco river. 
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BALTIMORE MARKET, r, May 30. 
The Stock market is much depressed, and sales 
can only be effected at ruinous rates—Coupons are 
| heavy at 74! 1a75.—Beef Cattle—252 head offered on 
Monday last, 180 of which were driven to ler’ 





| phia; the balance sold to city butchers at $3.25a3.7 


per 100 Ibs. gross, equa! to $607.25 nett; sales effect. 
ed with difficulty, owing to heavy purchases the 
week before—Hogs, live, demand ‘maieeels at $45 

a43— Coffee, Rio 73a8, Laguayra 8a8 J-8e. — Feathers, 
moderate demand, 25a 20¢. per Ib. for all grades— 
s at $4.25 per bbl.; stocks getting 
low; Shad, No. 1 trim’d $6 per bbl; Mackerel, 94.25 
Flour, How ard st. 
$4 per bbl. and dull; receipt price $3.87; City Mills, 
no inquiries, a sale of 200 bbls. extra at $4.87, and of 
family to the trade at $6; Susquehanna, sales at 
$4.12; Rye flour, &3.75 for Ist; Corn meal, Pa. 3.125 


~~ 


| — Wheat, white, for family flour, 95a105c.; prime Pa. 


reds, 91; com. to prime Md. reds80a90— Corn, steady 
at 5657 for Md. white, 57 for Pa. and Md. yellow; 
—Rye, none;—Oals, Md. 38a40;—Fiarseed $1.20, 

dull; Molasses, P.Rico 281c.; N. O. 30a31; Sugar 
house 22c.—Berf, not in request, but stock light, 
Balt. mess $10.25a10.50, No. 1 $8.25a8.75, and 
prime 6.2 5a6.50—Pork, Western mess 11.25a11.50 
and $125; prime 9 25a9; Balt. packed mess $12.75— 
Bucon, Wi estern shoulders 4}a4%, sides 53, assorted 
51, hams 6a73; Balt. cur d Bi icon, little on hand, the 
quantity taken ‘last week, having exhausted the stock; 

shoulders 5a5!—Lard, in kegs 7a7}, No.2 in bbls. 6 
aTe.—Butter, Glades, 9210 from fair to good, and 83 
for common—Kice, 3.87a$4—Salt, fine in sacks, 1.40 
a1.50, and ground alum $1.20—Sugar, N. O. 5.50 for 

common, to 6.75 for prime; P. Rico 7 7a7.1-2— Whis- 
key, 21c. forhhds. 22 for bb!s— Wool, no transactions 
to note—Tobocco, receipts continue large and the 
warehouses are overflowing with it, espec ially with 
the common qualities which are not in request— 


| the amount now store d is estimated at 30,000 hhds. 


—a number of vessels with passengers are shortly 
expected, when much of ng will probably be ship- 
pe -d—the business of the last wcek has been to a 
faut extent but at very low price Md. is not 
enquired for, but the 
quote infer. ‘and com. Md. 222.50; mid. to good 3a 
5.50; good $6; and fine 7al2—ihe demand for Ohio 
y be sold at low rates; 
we quote com fo mid. 224.5% good 5a6, fine red and 
wrapperry 6.50a$10; fine yellow 10a12, and extra 
wrappery llal3—The inspections for the four last 
weeks, comprise, of Md. 6533 hhds; of Ohio 3253; of 
Ky. 130; 0f Pa. 12; of Va. 2; N.C. 14;—Total 9964 
hhds. 

Late from Europe.—The steamer Great Britain ar- 
rived at N. York on the 29th ult. bringing London 
dates to May 8 —The news by her is favorable; the 


s.—com. 


good and fine sell readily —We 
» 
) 


5 





| intelligence of the action of our Senate on the Ore- 


gon question gave much satisfaction.—Cotton had 
advanced ]-8d. ~The news by the steamer was con- 
sidered decidedly favorable in N. York. Flour was 
more firm, and sales quite active. Holders of pro- 
duce, cotton, and others, feel encouraged. 





RARE CHANCE.—For Sale,two IMPORTED HOL- 
STEIN COWS, one between 7 and 8 yeurs old, a fine 
milker, and now in ¢ alt. The other is 3 t04 years old, also im 
Calf. This breed is celebrated for its milking properties, 
i the present is a rare opportunity iur any one to get pure 
breed, as these were imported by the present owuer—They are 
| expected tocalve in August. Price for the oldest, £50—tor the 
youngest $45. Apply to 8 SANDS, office of the Am. Farmer. 
WANTED, afull bred Bull calf (Durham,) about 2 or three 
months old.—Apply at this office. June l 
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HESTER PIG3.—A pair of very fine Cuester Pies, 

from the choice stock of Win. Jessup, Esq., of Baltimore 
county—about two months old, will be sold if immediately ap- 
plied for—price, caged, delivered in this city, $15. Thisisa 
rare chance, forany gentleman who wishes to obtain this breed 
of hogs, Mr. Jessup having purchased his breeders ata heavy 
cost, alter aditigent persoual cxamination of the bestin Pean- 
syivania. Apply to S, SANDS, 

June | Office of the American Farmer. 





} AMES MURRAY’S CORN & COB CRUSHERS— 
@F These already celebrated machines have obtained the pre- 
mium by a fair trial against other Crusiiers exhibited at the fair 
held at Govaustown, Balt. co. Md. in Oct. 1843, and the increas 
ed demand enables the patentee to give turther inducements to 
purchasers by fitting an extra pair of grinders to each machine 
Withoutextra @iarge. Prices #25, 30, 35, 40,45. 

Atsuo—Sinall MILLS, which reevived a Certificate of merit, 
for $15—I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, suchas will 
bear inspection by either farmers or mechanics. Also, Horse 
Powers, Mills, Corn Shetiers, Miliand Carry-log Screws, small 
Steam Engines, Turning Lathes, &e. Also, a second hand 
Steam Engine, 16 horse power, and the works jor 2 Saw Mills. 

Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and 
all mills planned and erected by me, warranted to operate well. 

Patent Rights tor the Corn and Cob Crusiver tor sale. 
ry: JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, York near Light st. Balt. 











GRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS for sale at No. 7 Row- 
iv’s wharf, Baltimore, by WM.GAWTHROP & SON. 
We offer to Farmers and Planters our Premium Double Corn 
Shetlers, which have proved themselves to be the very best now 
in use—we have on hand one of the best selections of PLOWS 
in the state, the castingsof which are the eomposition metal, 
with chilled heels, points aud edges ; our plows embrace the 
Minor & Horton from 6 inch. to 12, so mueh used in the North; 
it is one of the jightest drnugiit plows in use—we lave the Wi 
ley improved, aud the old pattern of the N. York manufacture, 
which is known without comment. Also, the Prouty, Cheno- 
weth, Selt-sharpening, Davis, and all otier kinds; Plow Shears 
and Points for all Kinds of Plows ; Pans, Straw Cutters, Corn 
and Cob Crushers, and ail other kinds of Loplements used in 
farming—we also keep ali kinds of Ficld Seeds—we doa gen- 
eral commission basiness iu Grain, Seeds and Country Pro- 
duce. Fe 


Yhe “Simon pure,” andinvincible Winey PLOW still in 
the field—A. G. MOTI’, at No. 38 ENson Srreer, near 
the Lel-ir Mar) et—Manuiacturer and Vender of Imple- 
ments of Husbandry, viz. Plows, Iierrows, Cultivators, Giain- 
Cruidles, W heut-#uns, Corn-Snellers, Straw- Cuiters, Endless 
chain Horse Powers, Threshing Muchines, ce. &e.—through 
this medium, would apprize the agricultural community ofthe 
fact, thathe is the ouly manufacturerin the “ Monumental 
city” of the Gexuinke Winey Prow (right and left haud) 
composed of the real * simon pure” aud justly celebrated New 
York comoosition, chilled castings, the points of whieh, are 
warranted to stand the most rugsed soil equal to steel, at a 
cost ofabout tivo cents per acre, tor blacksmith’s bill.—tf you 
‘ tins, call, or send your orders, tor he guarantees bis 
Implements good as the best, aud clieap as the cheapest, for 
Cash, and delivered in any part of the city free of charge— 
sti y tae piece of ton; old Smpliggpents repaired on 
ost reasonable terms. Orders addres A.G. MOTT, 
Baltimore, will reecive prompt attention. dec. 1 





























“Spade labour, the perfection of good husbandry.” 






PULVERIZA- RN eter DECOMPOSI- 
TION. eee oe 'TLON, 


SE RS 
HE “PREMIUM PLOUGH”’—In Provry & Means’ No. 
512, “contessediy the best PLOUGH known in this coua- 
try for beauty of work and pulverizing the soil,”? we have com- 
bined the most perfect swing as well as wheel Plough, connec- 
ted also with the principles of self-sharpening and centre- 
draught, whieh with the facility of turning it iato a Taridem 2, 
4, or horses abreast Plough in a minute of time, renders itthe 
Ne Pros Unrra of perfection. During the past season it ro- 
ceived the first premium for the Best PiLoves, at Philadel- 
phia ; a first, second and third premium at New Castle county, 
Bel. ; the Imperial Medal of Russia, of massive gold, value 
$500 ; and at Prince George's society, Md. the highest testimo- 
ny of approbation, in not permitting it to compete, having al- 
ready received the first premium as “the BEST’ PLOUGH 
for general purposes.”? ‘heir one-horse Plough No. 2 1-2, is 
strongly recommended for light soils and horticultural purpos- 
es, being built after the same mode}, self sharpening, and car- 
rying a sod furrow 10 in wide with grea ease and precision. 
For sale at No. 55 Liewr str. Baltimere, Mr. EZRA WHIT 
MAN heing appointed sole Agent for sales in Baltimore and 
vicinity. Fel 





ARPEn’S PICTORIAL BIBLE.—By the time this num- 

ber reaches our subStribers we presume this Bible will 
be complete, and as many of our friends have subseribed for it, 
we take this opportunity of informing them that they can 
have it bound in a style of matehless elegance and durability, 
by EDWARD LYCETT, Sen., at his Bindery, over our Book 
& Seed Store, No. 122 Baltimore-street-—on reasonable terms. 

May |. 


ORSE-POWEKS AND 'THRASHING MACHINES.— 
The Subscriber bas ou hand six Horse-Powers and 
Thrashing Machines, which he will sell very low, as he wants 
the room they occupy ; they will be warrented to be equal to 
any machines forthe same purpose in use—the Horse-powers 
are so constructed as to give any speed desired, from one to 
fifteen hundred.—Ue has also on hand a good stock of Ploughs 
and Plough-eastings, on accommodating terms, at wholesale ana 
retail—also, Cultivators, Harrows, his Patent Cylindrical 
Straw-Cutters, &c. &e. J. S. EASTMAN, 
May 1 No. 106 Pratt st.—Balitmore. 
4 UANO—The subseribers have received from N. York, a 
large supply of this celebrated manuie, imported into that 
port in the bark Caroline Amelia from Chila, and is equal to a- 
ny ever brought to this country. Itis in the original bags of a- 
bout 150 pounds each, and will be sold by the bag or larger 
quantity at 340 per ton of 10 tons and over, —$42} per ton of 5 
tons and over—#45 per ton for less than 5 tons, of 2240 Ibs. 
PF. & W. RODEWALD, Bachanan’s wht. 
fyOrders for smaller quantities than 5 tons supplied by 
SamveL Sanps, at the office of the Americun Farmer, IR 
Baitunore street, near North street, where the analysis and re- 
port of Prof. Ducater (an extract from which was published in 
Ac last Fiivmer) can be examined. Mhil 
{CULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—LABOR SAVING 
JAM MACHINERY. GEORGE PAGE, Machinist & Ma- 
niacturer, Baltimore st. West of Schroder st. Baltimore, is 
now prepared tosupply Agriculturists and all others in waut of 
Agricultural aad Labor-saving MACHINERY, with any thing 
in his line. He can furnish Portable Saw Mills to go by steam, 
horse or water power ; Lumber Wheels ; Horse Powers of va- 
rious sizes, ranging in price from $85 to y200, and each simple, 
strong and powerful. His Horse Powers Thrashing Machine, 
he is prepared to supply at the low price of $125 complete ; the 
Thrashing Machines without the horse power, according to 
size, nt £39, 40, 65 and 475; linproved Seed and Corn Piantesse 
jlortable ‘lebacco Press ; Portable Grist Mills complete, $125. 























WBiirs’ PREMIUM CORN AND COB MILL, whieh re_ 
@ ceived the highest preminm atthe New York State atr, 
ja-t September—Just reccived, and for saie by ue subseribe 
at his Warehouse, No. 55 Light-st.—Baltimore. 

May | EZRA WHITMAN, Jr, 


PREMIUM WHEAT FANS AND GRAIN CRADLES. 
FBNhese lmplements have been brought to such perfection by 
(;) J.T. Grant & Co., of New York, that the use of them is 
no longer considered laborious, (as formerly) but may be used 
by boys or the weaker hands on aplantation. hey will be kept 
for sale during the harvest season by the subscriber, who is 
the sole Ageit in Baltimore and vicinity. 
EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 

No. 55 Ligiit-st.—Baltimore. 





PREMIUM PLOW! 
Tecall the attention of Farmers to onr “ MaryLanD 
; Se_F-SHARPENING Plow,” which is now in general 
use and highly esteemed, either for the roughest or clean land, 
At the late Prince George’s Agricultural Fair it received the 
highest premium notwithstanding the array of the best Boston, 
New York and Maryland plo “s against which it bad to con- 
tend. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co., MancracTuRers, 
decl 62 Light Street. 


May 1 








GARDEN AND FLOWER SEEDS. 

HE subscriber has for sale at his SEED & BOOKS 

122 Haltimore street, sign of the GOUIL 
PLOUGH, agenerul assortment of Ganven & 
Sreps—and will furnish to order Fie.p Sexps, Frorr & 
NAMENTAL TREES AND SuHRUBBERY Of every deseription—aleo 
any ofthe AcricvtroraLt Macuinery and IMPLEMENTS Biah- 
ufactured in this city, as well as the improvep Breeps of Cat- 
TLE, Suxer, Hoes, Fow rs, &c. 

BOOK S—In addition to the works advertised last 
month, he has just received a further supply, and his assort- 
ment now comprisesa very general assorunent. S. S4NDS. 

Subscriptions received tor Skinner’s Farmer’s Library, $5 pr 
annum, * 50 cts. single No.; the Farmers’ Cabinet, the A- 
merican Agriculturist, Albany Cultivator, Southern Planter, 
each $1; the New York Farmer & Mechanic, weekly ats 
per ann. and ail other agricultural works, at publishers prices, 

Also, for Colman’s Tour, 35, complete; Bommer’s ™ or 


Method, #5; &c. may 


& 
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UBL 1c SALE of Farming Implements, Horse Powers, 

T hrashing Machines, Tobacco Presses. Also a great va- 
riety of Machinery, Pioughs, Plough Castings, &e. 

The subscriber, i S. Eastman, intending to dispose of the 

more bulky portion of his stock on hand to enable him to con- 

fine his business to his shops in the rear of his Store, No. 180 








Wesrt Pratr Srreer, Baltimore, will sell at PUBLIC AUC- 
TION, on ‘Tuesday, 23d day of June next, the following arti- 


cles, viz. 2 six horse Powers for driving threshing machines, 
&e. *made heavy and strong with treble gear, and with wrought 
iron shafts. Also 6 four horse Powers—these are very e xpen- 
sive machines, being constructed to give at pleasure various 
speeds from 75 to 1500 per minute, therefore various kinds of 
Machinery requiring different speeds, may be driven by these 
powers at pleasure. Also 4 Thrashing Machmes with open 
wrought iron Cylinder with patent staple Teeth, and cast iron 
concaves with flat teeth. Also 6 Threshing machines, with 
close cast iron Cylinders staple teeth fastened in with screws, 
and castiron concaves with flat teeth, also fastened with screws. 
All the above are made of the best matenal and workmahship. 
Likewise a number of Ploughs of various kinds large and 
smal!l—and also a few tons of 6 and 7 in. Plough Castings of 
the pattern called Chenoweth Ploughs with reverse points, 
much used on the Eastern Shore. One new and improved To- 
bacco Press with eat power and speed. One New York 
built horse Power ; 10 patent Wool Spinners, 6 spindles each. 
here may be many other articles offered not herein mention- 
ed.—And will be sold at the same time to the highest bidder, 
to cover costs and charges thereon, 7 Patent Well Pumps, of 
various lengths, the Patentce’s name not known or not recol- 
lected. J.S. EASTMAN, 
Junel V. H. & E. SOPER, Aucts. 


ARM MANAGER.—Wanted a situation as manager or 
agent on alarge furmor estate by a farmer who-has been 
educated on the border counties of England and Scotland, and 
upwards of ae Fr ars in this country. Apply to 
SANDS, Office of the American Farmer. 














June 1. 
ZRA WHITMAN'S WROUGHT TRON RAIL-WAY 
4 Horse Power and Thrashing Machine, of which more 


than one thousand are now in use—andas this is the only 
Horse Power or Thrashing Machine that has given general 
satisfaction, I take pleasure in giving a short description of it, 
with a list of prices. 

Ist. he frame of the Horse Power is made with five posts, 
on either side, and as many cross girths bolted together with 
wrought iron in the most substantial manne 

2d. The Rail-way, guides, circles, and ail the connecting and 
fastening iron=, are made of wrought iron, instead of cast iron. 

3d, The gearing is at the end of the Power, where it is not 
affected by the wear, or liable to be broken by wild or, false 
horses. 

4th. It being made of wrought iron, there is no diffieulty in 
giving sufficient width for the horses to travel with ense, and 
no more rods, wheels or fastenings in tie two horse power, than 
in the one horse power. - 

> Farmers wishing to purchase, will be particular to ob- 
“serve the above, as the great success of my machine, may bring 
others, of inferior construction, into our market. 

Ihave the pleasure of referring to either of the following 
named gentlemen farmers, residing in the immediate vicinity 
of Baltimore, who have purchased my Horse Power and 
Thrashing Machine the past season, and who will no doubt be 
willing to give information respecting their wiility,—viz: 
Jesse Slinglutf, James Swan, George Harryman, 
Jacob 8. Forney, William Gent, Daniel Bowly, 
Thomas J. Talbott, Owen Cecil, A. M. Johnson, 
Joseph Parks, George Jenkins, Charles R. Baraey, 
Frederick Harrison, John Rider, Samuel Sutt@p, 
William Shipicy, Joseph Benson, 

The cash prices for those articles are as follows, viz: 

For Two Horse Power, 8100—For One Horse Power, §75— 
with an additional charge for extra long shaft and extra pully, 
$5. For Thrasher which thrashes and cleans at one and the 
Same operation, $100. For 24 inch Thrasher, with new im- 
‘provement, £50—20 inch do. with do., 845—16 inch do., $40. 

. The prices of common Thrashers vary from 25 to 345. 

EZRA WHITMAN, Jr. 

April 1 No. 55 Light street near Pratt. 

ULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN 

SEEDS. Just received from 
our friends near London, our ustal 
supply of first rate English GARDEN 
SEEDS, warranted to be of the same 
good quality as those of last and for- 
mer years. Further recommendation is necdless. They ¢en- 
sist of the various kinds of Peas, Beans, Cabbage, Cauliflower, 
Brocoli, Carrot, oo Turnip, Onion, Radish, Se. &e. 

Also, Skervin’s Ruta Baga and Transparent Silisia SUGAR 
BEET, for cattle. The above wholesale and retail, b, 

" AM’L AULT & SON, 
N. W. corner Calvert & Water-sts. 




























AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY.— 

The following Agricultural Machinery, are partic- 

ularly recommended to extensive planters for 

great capacity, strength, durability and perform- 

ance. From our experience in their manufacture 

and the success attending sales of them the last ten years, we 
can safely recommend them to be equal if =~ superior to oth. 
er similar machines made m this country, 
= Leaver Horse Powers, for 2 horses, and etrength sufficient 





for the draught of eight, Si5t 
Do. do. for 2 to 6 horses, $100 
Endless Chain Horse Powers, No. 1, &75 
Do do do do No. 2, S100 
Driving Leather Bands, 8 to 810 
Threshing Machine, with 20 in. cylinder, &40 
Do do do 30 do S60 
Gold: bo rough Corn Shetler and Husking Machine, very 

simple and exce a, 4 
Pettigrew N. do 880 
Corn and Cob_ Crushers, 830 
Corn Mills, for grinding fine or coarse meal, #40 
Wheat Fans, Rice’s patent, $25 to 30 
Do do Watkins’ extra, S45 


Cylindrical Straw Cutters, for cutting straw, hay, corn 
stalks, &c., (the medium size) price 30 to 846 
Do. ever cutting 14 to S20 
Hand Corn Shellers, 12 to #16 
Also, Ploughs of most approved construction, Harrows, Cul- 
tivators, Grain Cradles, aud every variety of Farming and 
Garden TOOLS. Field and Garden SEEDS, an extensive 
assortinent. CG-See Catalogue for particulars. 
R. SINCLAIR, Jr., & Co. 
Jaltimore. 





May 1 





PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 

The subseriberis manufacturing Ploughs 
of various patterns and of different siz- 
f es; also Wheat Fans, Cylindrical Straw 
* Cutters, Corn and ‘Tobaceo Te 

ts, CORN SHELLERS, &e. Als 
“THRESITNG MACHINES and HORSE POWERS—these 
latter are used by the following gentlemen, to whom referenc 
is made, as to their superior value, viz. Messrs. 8. Beard, T. 
Beard, Dr. Watkins, I’. J. Hodges, T. Welsh, W. Mackall, J. 
Iglehart, A. Sellman, W. Hopkins, J. Kent, G. R. Gaither, ail 

















of Anne Arundel county ; aud to Messrs. R. B. Chew, J. Y- 
Barber, W. Boswell, V. Weems,and Z. Howes, of Calv 
eco. Mad. Those wishing to examine the above articles 








>vited to cail at my establishment in Gillinghem alley, entrance 
trom Howard st. 4 doors from Pratt st. EF 
cab HAS. H. DRURY. 
Rowe 1R°S METHOD FOR MAKING MANURE—THhE 
ubscriber has been appointed by Mr. Bommer, his agent 
for the Southern States, and will dispose of the Books, with 
the right to use them, for any sized farm, at &5 each. Adiiress 
(post paid) ml Sami. Sanvs, office of “A. Farmer. 
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The Wheat Crop, &e. 380 Fair, 370 
Wheat crop and the Fly 352/Mr. Gilmor’s Stallions 6 





Prince Geo’s. Society,  )Louisiana and its resources 371 
Benson’s Water Ram, 6 « )Degener: ation of Potatoes * 
Poll Evil, cure for, Cure for brokeu winded hor- 
Preservation of Fruits, ie ses, 

M. Paquet, 363)Garden Work for June, 7 
Value of deep ploughing, 364)T'o make Pear Trees fruilful * 
Salt,as a Fertilizer, by C. Summer Pruning of Apple 

Bement bs ) ‘Trees, S3 
On sowing corn for fodder, 366)Parsnips for fattening hogs, * 
Converting vegetable matte r Se Sulture of Beets e 

into manure, 367/Ne w method of raising beets “ 
Hoof ointinent, * (nportation ot Ayrshire Cat- 

Notices of Etrurian W woth / Ue, into Va. om 


of merl in Kent co., of Mr./Flower Garden for May, 374 
Zollikotfer’s communication) Markets, Metcorological ta- 
on cutting timber; of the paper) ble, &c. ¥ 
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Address to Patrons, 1, 48, 368 
#sopus’ description of his farm, 218 
Appeal to the friends of agricultare, 16 368 
Agriculture, the number engaged in, 22 


- the cause of, by ‘‘Pianter,” of Alabama, 22, 


2 importance of, by Hon. A. Stevenson, 140 
* Tropical, 169 


- Glossary of terms used in, 185 
Agricultural Professorship, 21, 50 
- Fair at Utica, 139 
“ ‘© at Marlboro’, 145, 362 
“ Implements in Baltimore, 147 
~ Journals, spirit of the, 183 
a Meeting at Boston, 238 
3 Society in Caroline Co., Md. 30 
“s “of Baltimore Co. 81! 


S “© of Delaware, 82, 177, 227, 251 


of Berkely, Va. 93, 133, 178, 200 
ss “of Prince George’s, fair of 113, | 
145 164 165 177 195 
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" ** Royal of England, 114 
“ ‘© of Barbour co., Ala. 134, 178 
a «of Philadelphia, 177 


of Henrico Co., Va. 178 
of Medley’s, Montg’ry co. 205, 210 
of Maryland, of ‘Talbot co., 


“ “ 


proceedings of, 222, 361' 

ee of do. Fair, in 1846 370 
Alabama Farming by Col. M’Donald, 296 
Almanac, American Agriculturist, 30 
“ Whig, notice of, 183 | 
Almond, cultivation of the, 316 
“ manufacture of oil from, 334 
Alpaca Sheep, description of the, 119, 272 
American Institute, rural department in, 68 
Ammonical Liquor of gas, value of 358 
Analysis, of Mr. Jollifee’s soil, 20 
of the Sugar cane, 103 

ss of Mr. Geo. Patterson’s soil, 135 

= of soils, how to make, % 185 

of Indian Cogn, 186 

© of Clover, 312 

“ of Oil Cake, 314 

a of Guano 240; 356 
Animal, an enormous, 61 
“ food for a growing, 313 
Apples, enormous, 144, 189 
** stocks for trees, by Prof. Kirtland, 153 

ss best kinds for cider, 188 

“ the choicest kinds of 189 

“ the kinds of, forthe South . 283 
Apple Tree, curiosity on an 155 
Fe Summer pruning of the 373 
Apricot, stocks for the 154, best kinds of 189 
“ cultivation of the 316 
Artichokes, as food for hogs, 29 
“culture of by S. Weller 135 

“« value of for stock, &c. 310 
Architecture, rural, 148 
Army Worn, in S. Carolina 144 
“ description of the ~ 175 
Ashes, coal, for grass lands 195 
“ with guano, by “H” 3357 
oe beet of 331 


| Asparagus, culture of in Spain, 12 
“ ae new beds of 229 
Atlee, Jas. C., trial of horse power by 279 
Auger, Page’ . post hole 248 
Ayrshire Cow, description of the 187 
. importation of by Prof. Gibson 373 

B. 
Baer, Professor 21, 50 

“ 


report by, on the Potato disease 300 
Bark, Quercitron, manufacture of 334 
Barley, great yield of 113 
* cultivation of 227, 258, 291 
Barn-yard, plan of a, by Cincinnatus 132 
Beans, culture of 282, 347 
Beatty, Judge, on Tobacco culture, 1 171 
on curing and housing tobacco, 309 

Bees, mode of catching the moth 4 
| ‘“* improved mode of keeping 150 

“in August 
” | Beets, s sugar, culture of 

' Bement, ©. N. on the Farmers’ life, 
; on the influence of food on cows, 78 
se a visit to his farm 141 
“ on Saltas a fertilizer 364 
Benson’s Water Ram, 5, 311, 362 
| Bevans, I. L. statement of Mr. Kell’s om ‘by 208 
! Birds, on destruction of 114 
Black Tongue, treatment of 


154 
323; 354; 373 
39 


317 

Blight in Potatoes 51, 60, 113, 155 

Bodisco, Count’s, letter to Prouty & Co. 41 

Bommer’s manure method, 297 

Bones, dissolved in sulphuric acid, 12 

“  Jiquid from boiled, 331 
quality and application of 210 . 

“ experiments with, by Z. 279 

Bone Dust, report on to Roy. Ag. So. 3 

on value of, by R. L. “Allen, 73 

- experiments with 249 

“ enquiries by ‘‘Howard” and answer 76 

” for soils long cultivated, 331 

Bowie, W. W. W., trial of plough by 86 


“ a present of potatoes from, 340 
Bowly, Daniel, trial of plough by 158 
“remarks on formation of M. F. Club 181 


“ report on Potato disease, by 275 
Bread, use of Corn, in England 347 
Breadstuffs, rise of in England, 159, 176 
Brooks, Capt. Jno. farm of 303 
Buckwheat, time of sowing, 35 

es a substitute for fodder, 82 
«harvesting of 98, 354 
“a3 an improver of the soil, 212 
Budding and grafting Trees, , 
“the Peach, 123 
Buel, Judge, on grasses, 170 
Bushes to destroy, 67 
Cc. 
Calhoun, Hon. J. C., farm of 4 
Seat, C. B. * pedigree of his Cow Cinderella, 16 
+8 46 
Calves, oate fn 147 
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Card Spinner, Chase’s 5s, 337 | Corn, cultivation mn of, by “Patuxent Planter, * 396 
Carmichael, Wm. on Smut, 67 broadcast for soiling 93: 354; 366 
Carrots, culture of 282, 323, 348, 354 “ time for planting 336 
Cattle and Horses, cure for diseases on 14, 114. 116,| ‘* experiments recommended in planting of 343 
M8, 137 “* Worm, description of a, 37 
Cattle, remedy for lice on ll “ and cobs, value of for cattle, 102° 
“ description and treatment of diseases in 58} “ and cob Crusher, Page’s 250 
* care of 98| “ Sheller, Goldsborough’s 239 
** remedy for bloody murrain in, 115 * Bread, Father Matthew and 305 
“ rules for selecting neat 117 ** broadcast for manure 332 
“ at St. Mary’s Seminary, 120} “ Egyptian—raised by Jno. S. Stevenson 359 
“ care of 129 | Correction of Errors in No. 11 370 
“© Mr. Sotham’s Herefords, 142) Corse, Wm. on manufacture of Quer. Bark, 334 
** number of, in Great Britain, 175 | | Cotton, Nankin, in Mississippi, 24 
** soiling of 163; ‘ press, invented by Mr. Tyler, 29 
* discussion on fattening of, 265/ © culture of by Gov. Hammond 71 
* importation of Ayrshire 373| prospect of crop of 114 
“Cecil,” on the Agriculture of Cecil Co., 107| “ a fine sample of 168 
Charcoal, experiments with 68, 144, 133; “ a large stalk of 174 
«use and application of 99, 331 332 Cow wi.h three calves 7 
“ for wheat and rye, 171 “ the Devon 90 
Cheese, diyections by Dr. Holmes for making, 79| ‘ with seven calves in one year, 15 
* shipped to England 145| * the Ayrshire, by H. Randall 187 
Chemistry, Agricultural Professorship of 21 | “ Mr. Galvert’s C ‘inderella, 16 
~ Johnson’s Agricultural 146, “ Mr. Prentice’s Esterville, 57 
Cherries, choicest kinds of 189 | Cows, hints for milking 28 
Chisolm, R. experiments of, on fruit trees, 54; “ time for serving 35 
** on the best kinds of Pears for South 315, 346 “influence of food on, by Bement, 78 
Chickens, cure for gapes in, 12 369) remedy for abortion in 137 
“ Dorking and Poland 247| hollow horn in 164 
Christmas, return of, 209} * to preserve in milk 323 
Cincinnatus, on practical agriculture, 55; Mr. Guenons’ treatise on 338 
on meadows and grasses, 74) “rare in the West 90 
“on Ploughing, Wa) « provision for 354 
“6 on manures, 131 Cranberry, cultivation of the 347 
‘* on winter feeding, 162 Crops, prospects of 31, 62, 81, 133, 145 360 
” on Farm Accounts, 213, 234, 292, 329 in North Carolina, 81 
Clairmont Nursery, visit to 114; * in England 62, 80 
Clement, A. pedigree of Bucks of 77, 150; on the Continent 184 
Clover, analysis of 312) failure of the corn, in the South, 114 
* advantage of harrowing in seed of 324/ the Potato in Ireland 297 
“saving seed of 258, 291; rotation of by M. W. Phillips, 137 
* and Herdgrass in Alabama, 73; do by ‘“‘Maryland” 297 
» _ Cutting and curing of 354 Pa and the weather 630 
Club, Farmers’, discussions, 47,51! “ large, by sub soil ploughing, 339 
7 «N.Y. do. on the time for cutting ' Cultivator, a a sell-sharpening 339 
t imber 332 Curculio, remedy for 47 
i «© do. on green crops for manure 332 Cut-worms, tof§revent the 314 
" “ formation of in Hartford 291 | 
% as do  ofin Montgomery, 292 D. 
“Md. Farmers, formation of 82 Dairy—influence of food on cows, by Bement 73 
> meeting of 144, 176 | Dr. Holmes, on cheese making, 7 
- proceedings of 179, 211, 300,341) To preserve milk sweet 153 
Cinderella, pedigree of Mr. Calvert's cow 16| « To make butter 156 
Colman, Rev. Hy., Pencil Sketches by 26 | * Connecticut cheese 22} 
“ large yields of wheat, by 17 | Dew, theory of 185 
> a new Seedling Strawberry, 56 | Dictionary, notice of Dr. Gardner's Farmers’, 339 
European cS car cane by 146, 304 | Diligence, Norman horse 151 
Colt, R. S. on cultivating Mushrooms, 173 | Ditton, Isaac, on Md. Farming, 42 
ston, address of Col. 200 Ditehing and draining 35, 67, 98 
ya, oil of, for lamps, 334 “ value of 57 
Caitaticn of Farmers and Silk growers, 138, a4 Dog, the Shepherd's, description of 40 
Composition, for leather, 18 “eure for the Mange in 117, 149 
Composts for sandy land, 193 “tax on, recommended 246 
Corn, ene at clubs on culture A 47, 341] « destruction of sheep by 246 
“ harvesting o 129, 162 Thos. > 
+ failure of the crop in the South, ia Duckett, ‘Thos. fine sample of wheat, by 45 
“ reduction of duty on, in England 306 E. 
“ Stalks for cattle, 67 
ex i ear of 183 | EDITORIAL NOTICES— 
ae 3 analysis of Indian 186} of Mr. Calvert's residence, &e. 16 
390, 321, 325, 332 353 — Mr. Latrobe's Cottage, 16, # 
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of the engravings of No. 1 16 
— document from Hon. R. Johnson 16 
— Colman’s Agricultural Tour 16, 146, 304 
— Transactions of Na. Agr. Soc. for 1844 16 


— Communication from D. W. Naille, 16, 87 
— Skinner’s Sportsman and his dog, 17 
— S. Weller’s essay on Wine making 17 
— Etrurian Wheat 43 368 
— Thanks to patrons 48 368 
— compliments by a Virginia subseriber. ol 
— new postage law 62 
— the weather, and of the drought 62 

to correspondents 80 
— the Alpaca Sheep, 80, 272 
— Mr. Gowen’s letter to Gen. Richardson 80 
— Mr. Philips’ paper on the agriculture of Miss.80 
— approbation of the ‘Farmer,” 80 
— contents of the Sept. No. 81 
— Bement’s hotel, in Albany, 81 
— a Poudrette Co. in Baltimore 113 
— Fair of the N. Y. State Ag. Soc. 144 
— the Potato rot 145, 272 
— the convention of farmers, &c. 145 
— the Md. Farmer’s Club 176, 208, 272 368 
— the flour market 208 
— Mr. Sellman’s address 208 
— Col. M‘Donald’s zeal 208 
— Guano on Peach trees 208 
— Dr. Muse’s Address 240 


— various papers, periodicals, &e. 17, 51, 82, 240 
304, 339 368 


— Mr. Allen’s Agricultural Store 240 
— Page’s Saw Mill 272 
— the Farmer’s Book 272 
— Teschmacher’s essay on Guano 304 
— Quercitron Bark manufacture 304 


— the Preservation of fruit 305, 336 368 
— Mr. Pearce’s letter on cure of lock jaw 336 
— Mr. Seabrook’s paper oa Corn culture 336 


Farmers’ Library, Skinner's, 17,51, 82, 113, 147, 


183, 241 
| Feast, S., .od Floriculture, 220 
tte his Queen of the Prairies 316, 349 
| Fecundity, rare case of 14 
| “ in a cow 15 
| Fences, attention to 291 
| Finley, L. B. tall wheat raised by 18 

Fish as a manure 305 


| Flowers, management of, in Aug. 36; in Sept. 88; in 
“Oct. 126; in Nov. 158; in Jan. 220; in Feb. 


*“ 251;in March, 286; in April, 316; in May, 
“© 349; in June 373. 

“pare kinds of 838 

“bell glasses for 838 

“© Mr. Feast’s Queen of the Prairies, 316 

“ Sowing seed of 349 

“  Dahlias, in garden of Luxeinburg 88 

‘¢ Geo. Lunt’s tribute to Flora 125 

Florida, tobacco raised in 68 

Fly, the Wheat, by Dr. Fitch 243 

Food, animal, to preserve 15 

“ for a growing animal 313 

Foot Rot, cure for the 314 

Frame, or pit for plants 117 

Fruits, on the preservation of 307 363 

Fruit Trees, remedy for Curculio 47 124 

“ to destroy Caterpillers on 56 

e “nail remedy” for insects on 84 

bbe budding and grafting 85 

“ propagation of 123 153 

‘¢ to preserve from mice and insects 125 

ss stocks for, by Prof. Kirtland 153 

6 the best kinds of, for cider 188 

6 on the selection and culture of 188 

“ best kinds of, for the South 283 

“ R. Chisolm, on 315 345 


“cultivation of the Plum, Apricot, 
Almond and Nectarine 316 





— Mr. Zollickoffer’s communication on the time " Chinese mode of propagating 346 
for cutting timber 368 “ to make pears fruitful 372 

— the closing and forthcoming volume 368 “summer training of the apple 373 
Eggs, hatching double yolked 13 G. 

“pickling 150 | Garden, Work in, for Aug. 35; for Sept. 85; for Oct. 
Egyptian Corn 359 “121; for Nov. 153; for Dec. 162; for Jan. 219; 
Electricity, grain culture by 13 “© for March, 281; for April,314; for May, 345; 

us by Dr. Muse, 45 “ for June, 372. 

“ cure of lockjaw by 94, 157 342| Garden, management of the 190 
Emigrants, German, to Tennessee ¢& 7| Gardener’s, Dr., Farmers’ Dictionary 339 
Esterville, Mr. Prentice’s heifer, 57 | Garlic, to eradicate 67 

F Gas Liquor, value of 358 

: Gate, Bakers’ Patent 952 

Factory, Laurel, visit to, 36 | Gapes in chickens, cure of 12 
Fairs, Agricultugal (see Agricul. Societies, ) Glossary of chemical terms 185 
Fair, National, at Washington 357 | Gowen, Mr. notice‘of his farm 19 
Farm, of Mr. Calhoun, 4 “ pedigree of his bull Leander 52 

+ Mr. Gowen, 19 52 ss report on his farm, to the Phila, 

=; Mr. Geo. Patterson, 42 Agricultural Association 52 

« Mr. Thos. J. Dorsett, 42 “ igree of his cow Dairy-maid 109 

ve Mr. Clay, 290 6s etter to Gen. Richardson 109 

- A British Stock, deseription of, 268 e health of 254 

- Capt. John Brooks’ 303 | Gooseberry, cultivation of the 154 
Farm Work, for August, 33; for September, 65; for | Grape, culture of the Catawaba 89 

October, 97; for Novem. 129; for mber, 161;| “ hybridization of the, 89 

for January, 193; for February, 226; for March,| ‘ choicest varieties of the 189 

257; for April, 291; for May, 321; for June, 353} ‘ vines, by S. Weller 38 
Farming, Maryland, by J. Dilton 43 Grapes, to preserve 117 

e Alabama, by Col. M‘Donald 297 | Grain, prospects of the crop of ; 307 
Farmers’ and Silk Growers’ Convention 138} * . maturation of, in the North 30 

“ life, by C. N. Bement 39; “ measures, in Indiana 150 

“ Accounts, by Cincinnatus, 213, 235, 293,} ‘* standard weight of 164 

329! “ - and Grass, covering with straw 12 
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Grass, Guinea, in Alabama 73 
“ seed, sowing @f 101 
“ Jands, top dressing for 12 
* nitrate of soda for 101 
Grasses for the South 73 
“LL. Sanders, of Ky. on 169 
“ Judge Buel, on 170 
Grafting and Budding treés 85 
Guano, ‘the supply of, in Peru 3 
“ — yirtues of, by Prof. Colman 5 
** mixed with wood ashes 13 
“experiment with, by Mr. Pearce 51 
“experiment with, by E. Stabler 69 
“for wheat, quantity of 66 
“© enquiries of Howard, and answer 76 
* death from dust of 113 362 
*«« for vines and orange trees 113 
“« importation of, by the Orpheus 114 
* 'Teschemacher’s work on 183 
“© trial of, recommended 297 
«Prof. Ducatel’s analyses of 240 
** rules for application of 253 
“on the monopoly of 273 297 
« on Rice 306 
«¢ applied in solution 33 
“on turnips 334 
** mixtures with, and use of 336 
“for spring crops of grain and roots 342 
« queries by D. L. on 355 
‘“* answer to D.L. 356 
© Voelkeli’s and Klaproth’s analyses of 356 
* use of with ashes, by H, and answer to 357 
“reduction of price of, in England, 368 
Gypsum, or sulphate of lime, analyses of 14 
H. 
Harford co. improvement of lands in 22 
“ formation of Agr. Society, in 291 
Hallowell, Prof. experiment with manures 43 
Hammond, Gov. on Cotton culture 7 
Hay-rick, ‘description of a, by Cincinnatus 76 
Heaves, in horses, cure for 371 
Heifer, a remarkable 100 
“ a valuable 245 
Hemp-seed oil, for varnishes, 334 
Herinan, S. description of screen of 56 
Hessian F ly and the crops 360 362 
Hints, economical, for winter 207 
Hogs, Mr. Jessup’ s Chester 29 
“ management of 98 
“cure for mange in 117 
* fattening of 130 
“ R.L. Pell, on the value of 27) 
“*  Parsnips for fattening 373 
Holmes, Dr. on cheese making 79 
Horse-Power, Whitman's 15 279 299 
Horses, Mr. Sotham’s 143 
“feeding on the road 152 
“to prepare for hunting 152 
cure for disease of the eyes in 174 
“Col. Capron’s Messenger 337 
“Mr. Gilmor’s Jackscrew, and Argonaut 
Qhief 338 370 
“crushing food for 4l 
? ringbone in, 60 
“ — Catlin’s Indian method of taming 84 
« cure for lockjaw in 4 342 
“smart weed as medicine for 101 
* cure for colic in 114 
“ and cattle, ee nee 114, 118,174 
‘Hoskyns, C. letter on the Water 305 
‘Hoven, in cattle, remedy for - 


Hovey’s seedling Strawberry, 





195 
118 


Hovey’s patent straw and corn stalk cutter 
Hussey, O. reaper of 









Implements, Agricultural, in Baltimore 147 
“ high price of 344 
se by P. D 355 






Insects, description of, by Dr. Muse 45 













** to destroy, on trees, &c. 83 118 195 
“« destruction of wheat, by 184 
‘¢ description of, by Mr. Milburn 1) 
Instructions for a young farmer, “*D.” al 
Iron Slave, anew machine 182 
lich, mad, in cattle 59 
Jollifee, Mr. analyses of his soil DI) 
Jones, Jno. letter of, to Mr Hussey 9] 
* to the New Castle Society 232 
K. 
Kell, » Judge, great yield of wheat on the farm 
209 211 
L. 
Land, resuscitation of worn out 19 5 
‘* manured and unmanured 






Lambert, pedigree of Mr. Clement's buck 
Lardner’s Lectures, notice of 









Latrobe, J. H. B., cottage of 4) 
Laurel Factory, visit to %6 
Lee, Dr. on the culture of wheat 49 
Lice, on cattle and fowls, remedy for ll 

* on fowls, birds, &c. 317 





Liebig, Prof. discovery by 4 
on artificial manures 170 
Lightning Rods, by Prof. Silliman and Olmstead * 
Lime, for wheat, time of applying 
* enquiries of “Howard” on, and answer 7 
quantity for an acre 25) 
its action and uses, by Virginia, its applica- 
tion to limestone Jand 2 















“ jtsvalue for wheat, potatoes and hay 331 
shell and stone, comparative value of 370 
Lindley, Prof. on mildew 206 259 
Linseed oi], manufacture of 33 






Livingstone, R. S. on the time for cutting timber 332 
Lockjaw, cure of, in the horse 94 
by electricity 
do. by Mr. Pearce 
Locomotive,#abors of a 27 
Locust, yellow, fencing 140 
“ay N. L. Townshend, on the cultivation of 324 
Louisiana, its capabilities &c. 371 
Lucerne, cultivation of 323 
- - in Alabama 73 


Lukens’ Washing machine 157 
Lyell, Chas. review of his travels 146 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
Sketches of an English lady, by Mr. Colman 
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342 
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Tribute to the character of woman 1 
Recipes—To make pearl powder for the face 61 
Bath Cakes 61 
Pear water for the face 61 
Tooth powder : 





Vegetable Oyster fritters 






Soap 

Mrs. Affleck’s, for sweztmeats and pre- 
serves 

To cook Tomatoes 

“ Pickle onions 

“ make catsup 
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To avoid bed bugs and ants 
“ improve bad yeast 
“ make ointment for the eyes 
“ pickle walnuts 
* make Sagocream 
“ tomato Wine 
vinegar from beets 
bread, by J. Roach 
a wholesome sweetmeet 
liniment for wounds, &c. 
the Washington cake 
pickle for meat 
muffins 
“ pickle eggs, 
For a liquid cement 
To keep horse radish 
** bronze 
‘* make cement to join glass, 
9 “for earthen wares 
« dessroy lice on fowls, &c. 
Rules for Pickling 
Antidotes for poisons 
Exercise for girls 
Plants deleterious in confined rooms 
To cleanse coin 
“ cure Diarrhe 
For stings of bees, serpents, &c. 
* cure of burns 
pickle for meat 
sore throat 
making oyster fritters, fricased oys- 
ters, oyster pie, fried oysters, 
pickling oysters 
“ a plum pudding 
Jona Roberts’ address, women & flowers 
Beauty, its power 
Box-plant and woman compared 
Lukens’ Washing machine 
Hints for wives and sisters 
Rhubarb, a cure for bowel complaint 
Dressing wounds and ulcers 
Cure for ati Cough, 


Madder, in Ohio 

* recommendation to cultivate 
Mange, cure for 117 
Mangel-wurzel, cultivation of 323 
Markets, 31 63 95 127 159 191 223 254 207 


350 374 
Marl in Kent co. Md. 
Magnolia, description of the 
Mathew, Father, and corg-bread 
Map of Texas, California, &c. notice of 
Manures, by Prof. Hallowell 
«by Dr. Muse 
made by hogs 
accumulation of materials for 
by Cincinnatus 
Soap suds, for 
artificial, by Liebig 
hauling out 
Fish as a 
Green, for improving lands 
Prepared and other, by R. L. Pell 
do. by H. Browne, 
barn-yar 
“ injudicious use of 
M‘Donald, Col. agricultural tour of 
Ss visit of, to Clairmont 
“ diary of, and system of farming 
Manufactures in the South 
Meadows, Timothy, maaagement of 





Meadows and grasses, by Cincinnatus 
Measures, grain, in Indiana 
Melons, culture of 323 
Meteorological Table, for July, 63; for Aug. 95; 
“ “for Sept. 126; for Oct. 159; 
for Nov. 187, for Dec. 210; 
for Jan. 254; for Feb. 286; 
for March, 318; for April, 
352; for May 374; 
Mildew, Prof. Lindley, on 206 259 
Miner, Mr. experiments with corn and cob meal 102 
Mississippi, Mr. Philips on the agriculture of 115 136 
Milk, to preserve sweet, 
Milburn, R. N. trial of horse-power, &c. 
Millet, cultivation of 
“for sowing 
Montgomery Co., Society formed in 292 
Morrell, L. A. on Sheep 112 241 263 240 
Moss, on roofs, to kill 152 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, a visit to 120 
Murrain, remedy for bloody 113 118 
Muse, Dr. experiments by 45 
* address of 227 
Mushrooms, cultivation of, by Dr. R. L. Colt 173 
Mustard seed oil 
N. 


Naille, D. W. experiments of, in the culture of 
“ wheat 
Nectarines, to prevent insects in, 
” cultivation of the 
New Year, opening of the 
Nitrate of Poiash, discovery of 
Night Soil, its value 
Noble, Chas. on broadcast and drilled wheat 
Norman horse Diligence 


O. 


Oats, hints in regard to 
Oil, Castor, manufacture of, in Georgia 
“© Cake, composition of 

Oils, vegetable in the South 

Ointment for the hoof 

Operation, surgical, to extract a bean from the 
“ throat 61 

Orchards, management of 67 154 259 323 331 
" to plant 98 
“ transplanting 153 

Oxen, on the use of single 137 


P. 


Page’s Auger for post holes 248 
“* Saw mill 
* Corn and Cob Crusher, 
Paine, Gov. importation of Alpacas, by 
Pastures, plaster for 
Patterson, Geo. farm of 
Pautuxant Planter 
iT) “ in reply to * Zz.” 
ay " on corn culture 
Parsnips, culture of 
“* for fattening hogs 
Peach Trees, preservation of 
” % =e 
” * stocks for 
“ the best kinds of 
Peaches, plentiful supply of 
Pears, remedy for blight in 
“stocks for, by Prof. Kirtland 
“ the finest kinds 
“ rT iT) for the South 
in the South, by R. Chisolm 
“ to make trees fruitful _ 
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Peas, sowing early 


Phillips, M. W. on the agriculture of Mississippi 


P. Lovell, on Tropical agriculture 
Plaster, or gypsum, analyses of 


Ploughing, effects of deep 7 36 


— autumnal, by D.C. 24 | 
— “Z.” on 92 


— Fall, for stiffclays 98 129 
— Cincinnatus, on 104 
— Winter, for spring crops 9: 


281 | 

“cow, for green fallows 324 
Pell, R. L. on prepared manures 330 
Pennock’s Wheat-Drill 245 


~ 


115 136 








R. 
Rat Trap, description of 
<< «6 6feitiig a 
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